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Democritus Exclamans : 


OR, A 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN THE 


MINER and COUNTERMINER. 
The Preamble. 


Here's a time to laugh and a time to cry : Ye had Heraclitzs's 
in abundance, as long as the folly and Roguery of Viſions in the 
Air laſted; while Hatfield Maids denounce Judgments, and the 
Lyons in the Tower utter'd Propheſies. For indeed, who beſides 
Fools and Knaves, could forbear Laughing with Heracl:tws in 81, and 
not weep with Democritws in 89, To fee that ſome men ſhould be de- 
coyed to greater and more inevitable miſchiefs by things of the ſame 
pith now, that were juſtly ridiculed then, and all for the difference of 
the dreſs. For let Spiritual Chandlers and Cheeſcmongers tet off their 
young Geneva Wench, with her quondam baubles and trifles, 'twill ne- 
ver take again ; ſhe has too lately given us a ſpecimen of all the apes 
tricks and whimſys ſhe could play. But the old Whore of Rome, that 
bottomleſs pit of Iniquity, with her politick Jeſuits has Roguerys for all 
pallats, Whether the dull ſower, ſeared with an Iron Whig, or the ſharp 
neat delicate Tantivy, If Madam Grimalkin, in her Tower and Top- 
knot isnot ſo very taking, why, you ſhall have her in a Peak and Ban- 
dore, ſhe ſhall have leſs levity than a forſaken Siſter, at a dearly depart- 
ed Brothers Funeral : And yet ſhe ſhall bea Car (till for all this, what- 
ever you may think or't. 
Shall that ungodly Varlet, that fate for St. Dunſtan in the Pageant a: 
my Lord Mayors Show, be e're the more were Reverendus in his Mitre, 
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than in his Fools Cap at Bartholomew ; does not a Sir Formal deſerve as 
much to be laught at as a Trappolin. 

__ Why, IM tell you now your ungracious Players will make ye as 
very a Fo?l of an Alderman in his Furrs, nay, in his very Golden Chain, 
Il be{worn, he ſhall prate more like an Aſs, than T. Tn, his Polemicks 
ſhall be as follyful asthe penny Chronicles of 80. And all this ſhall be 
done with gravity, Gentlemen, very much gravity, ye ſhall Laugh at 
gravity, ye ſhall Joke at gravity, nay ye ſhall kick gravity as one would 
kick the verieſt dull Rogue with a formal countenance, whiſpering no- 
thigg, or nonicaſe in your ear ; when & Bee there witha Sting in's tail a 
yaly! long, would not be fo troublefome, For ye ſhall cver find that there 
are as mlny Qhanglings, Fools and Fairies Baſtards in black at a Cotfec- 
Houſe, as ifParty par red and yetfow at a Muſick Booth, 

The late King Charles, was Jeſted out of ſome ſlight ſlips of Govern. 
ment by Killegrew ; but thoſe of a more dangerous conſequence required 
the documents of a Sandcroft, Deſigning men have taken other meaſures 
and tho' we alter not the Standard which ſhall be truth ſtill, yet may we 
take another way for application, another way to try and refel{ them. 

To be ungrateful where rewards are duc is no indifferent matter, 
eſpecially when 'twill be to our great aflition, if the party fo injur'd 
ſhould, as he may juſtly, withdraw his protettion from us, and neglect our 
preſervation. In ſhort Gentlemen, 'tis baſe and highly ungenerous to di. 
ſtruſt him whom you truſted fo before ; is he of a nature defiring arbitra. 
Ty (way ? Do you think he will bring in Popery, ſet up a Common-weal, 
or introduce Presbytery, the only things that can be feared from the 
warſt of men? And ſure all muſt own with me, he has neither the nature, 
opportunity nor deſire to effect ſuch evils; he's ſo far from ma le 
of afting em, that indeed none can bring the leaſt pretence to uphold ſuch 
an allegation : Has he not, without ſo much as the expence of our blood, 
trouble or diſquiet, performed more for this Nation than we ex d, 
at not ſo much as the expence of one farthing of our Coyn : Conſidering 
the heavy oppreſſion of Chimney-money, which he has taken away, is 
not a Tax perhaps of five pounds, and that on a wealthy man too, better 
than paying one hundred pounds yearly, as ſeveral Landlords did on 
that Tax ; together with a deliverance from almoſt an inſupportable 
'I'yranny, jutt:modetling after the French faſhion ? What is the f 
then of ſuch atingy, peeviſh Loyalty where it ſhould be diretted, a 
of ſuch an abundance to him where it is in no wiſe due? for there is a 
ditterence between neighbourly Love and Loyalty, the latter of which 
nught be bora with, did they not rob one to give tother, thereby de- 
crealing that which we have the greateſt of obligatioas to encreaſe ; and 

caving his perion to the moſt violent dangers, that hath fo ſignally pre- 
ferved us from em ; certainly theſe two forts of Loyalty were calculated 
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by contradictious and turbulent Spirits, being © placed that they dv 
mitchief, cither way. What will ye dettroy him now ye have gotten 
* him among ye? | wiſh you would render the very repart as juſtly im- 

probable to all that know your demeanour, as lam apt to think it is od!- 
ous to your hearts ; but it muſt be by a change of practices ; for we cau 
never think him to have no deſigns who apparently atts Villanies ; who!e 
relults muſt unavoidably, it purſued, bring on an overture, we have v! 
all others the molt reaſon to ſhut the doors againſt. 

1 ſhoul4 be very glad to know the fore, that 1 might apply a Plailter, 
for I am apt to think that a Cataplaſm of found Reatons, may b+ a So- 
veraign Remedy to allwage the 'I'umours of a luxuriart tancy, provided 
the Will be not too predominant ; perhaps in this great tura of State, one 
thing amonglit the many has not been done fo pleating to them (tho' much 
better for the Nation) than if they had done it after their own Whirligig, 
which is jult like your puny Stomachs, that having receiv'd ſeveral good 
nouriſhing Meats, do on the meer ſmatch of the next good, tho' Ingrate- 
ful bit, caſt up all the reſt, the fault being in the Pallat, which through 
weakneſs, cannot judge of taſte. Therefore ſhall every ſingle, ſorry ca- 
pacity, and'that too byaſs'd and infected with partiallity, pretend to tell 
the King and his Counſcllours, which is good and which bad, ſeeing too 
that what they have as'yet ſound fault with are no real grievances, but on 
the contrary, the beſt, afeſt, and ſecureſt Methods. 

'Tis-very probable, that the greateſt part of theſe men that put about 
theſe Doubts and Quibbles, have nor Plots nor Deſigns; that they arc 
unwilling to abuſe His Majeſties goodneſs, that they would not unravel 
all again, and bring on a Civil War. Put, alas! *cis often (een, that men 
ſo weak as to raiſe ſuch apprehenſions to diſturb a rightly ordered <tate, 
bring that upon themſelves and it, which their doltiſh Capacities never 
expected ; when we are ina right way, 'tis dangerous to itep into ano- 
ther, though never ſo much periwaded, never f> much urged by tear or 
curioſity.” Scotland had lixze to have proved a fad Example of our untta- 
bleneſs, and Ireland is now under dreadful circumitances trom ſome m-:2, 
who dare as well have ſtarved on their own barren Soil, or have {tift-d 
themſelves in their own Boggs, as have attempted fuch things, had we 
been whole here. * is obſervable, that the Scorch Lords there, were not 
ſo hot nor retolute for the late King as thoſe here ; and what is the reatfon 
of this, but that the hight the knowledge of our own unhappy bickerings 
animate them to it, while we palt away a Kingdom, as ſome Addled Pro- 
digals their Eſtates with Tenns-Falls, only foricoth, by bandying about 
onr own fantaitickand whimſical Prejudices. Weare like fo many Cokes's, 
every Vagabond that but tickles us in the ear with his Straw, thall milc 
us draw our hands from the guard of our Coyn, hereby i witing others to 
pick our Pockets, who are provoked by the advantage, and for then 
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love to miſchief, would think it a high Crime to deny the opportunity : 
And 'tis a great provocation to beſiege that Enemies City, whole Subjects, 
we know, will by little p:zrſwaſions deliver it up. 

Some of theſe Waſpiſh Triflers may not be of the Jun(to, nor have 
entred any Allociation to follow theſe defections ; yet to Cant about ſuch 
fears and jealouſies here is better than Money, there, do but Stamp 
1000 of them in your Brain, and they will be more ſerviceable te the 
Popith Intereſt, in Ireland, than a Mint, and ſo many pounds of Bulloin ; 
ſuch men are as very Hawks and Buzzards in their Religion as their Mo- 
ralities, andif the Rebels ſhould prevail, may come in for as many Maſ- 
ſes as the Mayor of Dublin, and undoubtedly, deſerve as much as he the 
puniſhments due to Traytrous, Murdrous, and Rebellious Heads ; for 
they tend to the ſame ends, they run to the ſame centre. 

"This is the Diſtemper of the Nation, theſe are the Vipers and Vermin 
that inſenſibly gnaw out the Bowels of their Mother ; and againſt theſe 
Miſeries, theſe Self-miſchiefs does Democritzs exclaim, againſt the mad- 
neſs, folly, and perverſne(s of Mankind. 


Miner. You forced the King to fly into a Foreign Land, and moſt 
unjuſtly declared that to be a forfeiture, or as the Votes have it, an Ab- 
dication, which the Fact _will in no wiſe bear; for if going out of the 
Realm, without conſulting the Nation therewith, be ipſs fatto, an Abdi- 
cation, did not his Brother, King Charles 1I. abdicate as much as he ? 

Counterminer, Alas, Sir, the late King Fames had abdicated long e're 
he went from White-ball, and the going to France was only an Overt Act, 
a further aggravation, a more perfeft demonſtration of his renouncing 
all Title whatſoever, to that which he had before loſt and forfeited. 

But whether through Ignorance or Deſign | know not, the common 

ple are miſtaken inthe Senſe of an abdication, all their conſtruCtions 
thereof are mal a propo, and the more letter'd ſutter them to be entan- 
gled in the Bryars of their own Nonſenſe. 

Abdication is always put in oppoſition, and is contrary to Adoption ; 
Abdication is almoſt the ſame thing as Dſinheriting ; abdicationem pro exhe- 
redatione poſuit; Valer. Iih. 5. cap. 7. Yet ditters thus, fir abdicatio inter wi- 
w2s : exheredatio mortis cauſa. Gatho im not, ad. d. 1. 6. Abdication is, as l 
may call it, diwerſs vocal; tis as well a refuſing, renouncing, reſigning, 
_ caſting off, as a being put by, a putting ones ſelf by, a refuſing to ac- 
cept of, or to continue in any Office, Place, Dignity, Injoyment, or 
Occupation of an Eſtate, which | have Hereditary, or by other Right, 
Title, Choice, or Nominationz and therewith to have no more to do. 

Again, abdicare legem Plm. is to Abrogate, Repeal, and make Void a 
Law ; a pronouncing that it has loſt all force and power, to oblige any 
one whatſoever, to follow or obey it; that their former obligations to 
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it, e're it became Inconvenient and Oppreſſive, are Cancelled, Or, in 
caſe there was any lieklihood that it wou!d bring Gonfuſion on the Lan 1, 
or that great miſchicts might be ated under the pretence of it, notwith- 
ſtanding its fair Title and Countenance : Here, 1 fay, are all Obligations 
Cancelled, and the faid abdicated Law is not tohave place, nor to be 
look'd on, nor ever to obtain the Authority, or Name, of a Statuti Repni. 

Further, a Man having two Sons, if he Diſinherits the ficſt, gre on 
natu maximum ; but if a Son renounces his Birth-right, as Eſau, or does 
Fats whereby he becomes unworthy of it, ille ipſe abdicavit patr:monium, 
the abdication is on his part, and as formal a laying down his Right, as if 
done by the molt firm conveyances. 

Theſe are the true, genuine and proper conſtruttions of the word Abdi- 
cation, and the others put upon it as a ſimple running away, a hiding ; or 
playing at Bo-peep, are 1o far from belonging to it, that 1 believe they ne= 
ver found ſo much as an Idea in the weakelt pericranny till now. 

An Abdication, in this ſenſe, would not ab of all others be the moſt 
abſurd, but the moſt unjuſt, for were it once allowed of, 'twould quickly 
be ſtretched fo this, That only a Man's going into Foreign Parts, with- 
out any previous Act, would be a renouncing, and putting off all Right 
and Title to what he is Heir to, or poſſeſſes. Such a Conſtruttion is (6 
Novel, that thirty years ſince, Lambert, who no queſtion would have 
uſed it, had it been feazible, never urged it againſt King Cbarl-s, which 
certainly he would not have omitted, had it been ip/o fa&o, a forfeiture of 
Kight, Title and Dignity, when ever a good King, through the unhap- 
pineſs of a prevailing Faction, was neceſſitated thereto. 

Therefore let me remind you that the Law, which the King breaks, 
mult be as plain as the breach evident : And further, "Chat a King does 
nor forfeit nor abdicate, or a” leaſt, it is not convenient to make that a 
forfeiture when the redreſs will prove worſe, and more prejudicial than 
the thing it ſelf would have been, though carried to its height. But cer- 
tainly, a King ating againſt a plain and poſitive Law, the breach where- 
of too being open, publick, and of great conſequence, and detriment to 
his Subjects, and knowing himſelf aftually guilty, and yet not only per- 
ſiſts long in them, but obſtinately refuſes ro give redreſs, ſuch a one mult 
be caſt out, rather than the Commonwealth be ruined. In ſuch a con- 
dition we were, ſuch enormities had'the King committed, ſuch a courſe 
was taken ; fo that, tho' Convenience may be plauſibly pretended, to 
Introduce him again, Right cannot ; and conſequentlv, no wrong is done 
him. 

Now, that we may truiy underſtand on what ſteps theſe abJications 
may be ſaid to be, and why, we muſt look back to the VaCtions of the 
Romans, Who tirit gave humane Authority to this Natural Reaſon or Pu- 


licy, ſuch an Authority that has been uled in Euroze for above 2500 ycars ; 
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a Cutom, no queſtion, + { reaſonable and forcible in its Original, 
and therefore cannot be lighted, unleſs more reaſon, or likelihood of ſafe. 
ty, can be ſhewed us for the laying it down, than ever any body yet 
found out, or heard of; fo lcoking to the Contratts, we fhall confider 
their breaches, and what methods thereupon have been, taken by the peo. 
ple, and therein of their Authority for ſo doing, : 

Pacliones que pariunt attiones in ſuo nomine non ſlant el tyamfount in propri- 
um nomen contraitus ut Lacatio, condut:o, SocictasCom. lib.F. ce 1. n. 12. Now 
Pattions relating to Covernment and Society, Being Pat:omes publice ad 
wrivr/orum funt ſalute nam pitta contra bonos mores no% waleant. C. de PaFt, 
"Thus we ſec (taking it for granted) that Honeſty, Juitice and Goodnefs, 
being things ſeated in our Nature, may be known witen kept, and when 
broken, and arenot to be circumſcribed, dot, or tifd up, by any power 
whatſocver, lt follows therefore, that all people entring into Society do, 
and muſt make, and they have no power to make thelr Contratts other. 
wiſe than ſecundum bones mores ; that is, if Obedience is given, it muſt be 
for{afety and protection, for oppreſſion and deſtroying are contrary, and 
ſo being cbligetiones & Pailiones Naturales cannot be altered, 

Thus muci for PaCtions in general. 

Now with relation to us, a Civiliz'd pebple Paftiones quadam fint tatite 
quaedam expreſſee, expreſſes ſunt que verbis defignantur, Tante qua wel re wv 
tacits & obſcura conſenſu per ficiuntur. 

In bone fide contrattibus ea [nſunt tacit & que ſolita ſunt ex natura ecrum op- 
peni. Cum. bib. 5. c 4. n.1. All truſt repoſed, though tacitly no worbis de- 
fignatur, nor doth claim and require likewiſe, though tacitly, a juſt 
performance of that truſt ; and ſure, truſt repoſed, mult be for the 
means of ſafety, and he that acts con'rary to the tafety of the repoſing 
party ,omni ſure aut conſenſu quibrs ſuiſſe regem privatur,allPaCtions have their 
beginnings in Society ; Society cannot 1abſilt without Government, and 
taoſe Governing, have cither tacit or expreſs Pattions, with thoſe Go- 
verncd. 

The p:oplc of England are undoubtedly a Society, therefore being go- 
verned, bave made Patts, which whether tacit or expreſs, cannot be 
contra binos mores, againſt the Morality of Preſervation, for then they 
were not Pats, but Society have Patts, 

So that if we could not point cut to thoſe our Laws, which preſcribe, 
and ſet fort, and ſhew, that here the King promiſes and binds himſelf 
to perform ; yet lam ſure, that as certain as we are a Society, and as 
certain as we have Pactions, being a Society,ſuchPactions tho” tacite mutt be 
for our better Peace and Preſervation. This is new a PadCtion in its greatelt 
Latitude, a Patton, that though it may be ſaid gives the King liberty to 
take whac meaſures and methods he pleaſes, for our ſafety, yet they 
malt be ſuch as mult keep us truly ſafe, or even this unlimited Monarchy, 
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which is all the higheſt aud moſtNeſpotickRule withoutConquelt can pre- 
tend tozif he wilfully ſeeks our diſquiet ar oppreſſion any way,and has bro- 
ken his PaCtian,may be Ucclared to haye abdicated. But, alas ! Weare not 
at this Lock, all our Kings have ſolemuly $worn,as likewiſe the laſt King 
did ſwear to Rule by, and obſerys the Cyſtorms, Laws and Statutes, of 
the Realm, to walk the way, to follow the methods there preſcribed 
for our ſafety, and is not left to his own methods, though he does it 
with a good intention, and his way may be ſomewhat better than the 
other ; yet as it may ſcem to be an acknowledgment that he may decline 
and vary his methods as he pleaſes, and thereby open a way for them to 
pretend ſuch a power in other matters, and at other times. We mult 
rather ſuffer a miſchicf for the preſeat , than a laltiag lnconveni- 
ence. 

Now when the original, fundamental, and natural, tacit PaCtion, 
and the Pafiones Expreſſ® & legitime que Legibus aliquibus confirmantur 
were evidently broken, the one by the Rulers endeavouring? to ſubvert 
his Subjects natural Rights, the other by his going againſt the expreſs 
Letter of the Laws and Statutes of the Realm ; ſuch breaches, or ma!e 
adminiitrations, were called an abdication by the ancicats, and is juſt 
the very ſame thing which we call forfeitures. Their Paftions were the 
ſame as our Covenants and Agreements, their Male Adminiſtrations and 
Frattions being the fame, or compatible with our.Breaches, Forfeitures, 
or Surrenders, it follows that the puniſhracnt be like theirs, and like them, 
z. e. by ſuchas they were, we may pronounce the Sentence of fortciture, 
or abdication, by our Repreſentatives, . freely choſen ; all good Patrio:s 
&eking not to pleaſe their own Fattions hot Palats, not their own In- 
tereſts, but Impartially the Good and Glory, Peace, Happineſs ani 
Quiet of the Nation, with a due reſpedt to the cauſes tor which the par- 
ty is pronounced to have abdicated, We have abdications daily in Enz- 
land, even as often as there are breaches and forfeitures of Coyenants, 
for theſe all are only difterent words made choice of according to the dit- 
ferent Idiom of each Nation, to cxpreſs the ſame thing. 

If A. Leaſes a Houſe-to B. with Covenants for B. to repair, and in caſe 
of failure, that 4. may enter : Now if B. neglects to repair as per Cove- 
nants, bere 1s primordially a forfeiture, and whenſoever A. pleaſcs to cn1- 
ter an abdication ; and thoug!1 B. afticr ſuch omiſſions and breaches endea- 
vour iO retrieve, A. 15 not 1a the leaſt obliged to take notice thereot, torr 
B. doing contrary to wiat he ought to have done, concludes him tor 
ever from having any riglit to the remaining years, and is as formal an 
abdication, as a ſurrender or releaſe can be. 

C. lexicon Turidicum tit. A. B. givcs us an excellent Explanation of abdi- 
cation, according to the Cuſtoms of the Gracians, dicit enim qued duz (ur; 
forme abdicationum : altera Criminis perfeiti, ut fi avdietur raptor, aduiter, 
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altera Imperfett; wvelut pendentis &> adbuc in conditione poſiti quales ſunt in qui- 
bus rant qui non pareat patri, To which, Is me add as in Expla- 
nation, that there are two forts of Abdications, or ways of Abdicating, 
the one by FaCts, direttly, plainly,- and poſitively, againſt the Letter ot 
the Law, and plain and poſitive Cuſtom of the Country ; the other, when 
any body of men (as the Parliament) have Authority or Juriſdiction ; or 
ſuch, who may rcaſonably be ſuppoſed to know their own danger, and 
how to prevent it, if poſſible, (ſecing that the unrulineſs, deſign, and 
miſchicyousIntentions of theKing, will endamage the whole people)may de- 
clare '«m to be againſt the fundamental conſtitutions of the Realm, and tho 
the fats at firſt tranſgrelſed not any particular Law or Cuſtom, it being 
calic for one that intends evil to find out ſuch new ways, that having ne- 
ver been atted, tone're had medicines fought aticr or preſcribed .to cure 
or prevent them ; yet herel ſay they may declare it(if it really does tend 
to the deitruction of the Common-weal, and that he deſigned it fo) to be 
a forfeiture, tho no other written Law than that of honeſty was tranſ- 
orelled. 

Now whether a King is our Natural Father jure divino, or our lawful 
Father on terms or paCtions, as Protection for Allegiance, they come both 
to one end, viz, that either may be depoſed ; for allowing of a Divine 
Right in Kings, as Ahaziab King of Fadab, yet was he ſlain by Feb, 
and who was anointed in his ſtead. 

Now as for the latter, 'tis undeniable that the entring into Society and 
ſubmitting to a head muſt be for a proteCtion from the violence of others, 
or elſe how were it neceſſary,being the only reaſon that ever was or can be 
alledged for it,and if that protection ceaſes (> far as to make it ſelf direCtly, 
contrary to it, by oppreſling inſtead of proteCting, which could never 
be ſuch ſubmi:ters deſign, Allegiance ceaſes,and may transfer it ſelf to the 
better accompliſhing that only and neceſlary end, Safety. 

And ſuch Kings or patri petriarum, may be faid to be adopted as much 
as accep'ance, which 1s in the will of the adopted Child, may or may not 
be given to the adoption of the adopting Father : And then mon rantum 
naturales libert (:4 adoptiovi quoque abdicari poterant. Suct. Auguſto cap, 6x. 
Ft Pin. lib: 7. cap. 45, Briſſon. Nunc abdicand; filii cauſa ſunt ſi filins patri 
ovediri nollet ſed ejrs woluntate contumax repugnaret & eum Injuria efficeret. 
C. [16.8 tit. 47. 1.6. Abdicatum filium pater educare non tenebatur ; imo da- 
num weſtibus ſpoliatum, familia que ejetium demittebat neque demceps in liber 
orum loco numerarem welle, 

And has a King more right to the obedience of his Subjets in all cir- 
cum'itances, than a Father has to the Duty and Obedience of his Child, 
winch 1s the higheſt of Obligations, as being natural, the thing too from 
whence fome would infer inthe Fus divinun, that the Patriarchs had over 
thcir Clans, The agreement of a Father and a Son, being fo like that 
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of a King and his Subjet, that I may very well uſe the forfeiting the du 
ties of one by compariſon to the fo: teiture of the Allegiance of the other, - 
which the molt centorious carper cannot but allow as reaſonable, and fa- 
yourable to the humour of men of thoſe tempers with the Miner ; be- 
caule 1 grant that Allegiance to be natural, nay, as much jure divine as 
duty to a Father being the true jws d/vinum, which tho they have often 
aſſert, could never yet prove, but to pleaſe em 1'll grant it. 

Note that all reſpect 15 not forfeited, nor is the Son to treat the Father as 
anEnemy, only the paternal orfilial Duty ceaſes, but the neighourly remains, 

Now as there is a duty owing from the Son to the Father, 6 there is 
a duty owing from the Father to the Son; and if duty is forteitel by the 
ones ſeeking to do the other miſchict, the Father not having the p »wer of 
his Sons life or liberty, of doing him any injury, may forfeit = nin re- 
ſpeCt,allegiance,and all other obligations he may claim as Father,as well as 
the Son by the like may forfeit the love, relief and protection from his Fa 
ther ; for injury muſt be done no man whatſoever, and if done, forteits 
all duty owing from him to whom 'tis ſo done : Vriciſſim autem & ablicatio 
quadam ad alienandos parentes, Grecis in uſu fuiſſe videtur. Vide Aviſtot. 8. 
Ethic. 14. Hec Gotho. in mt. ad d. 1. 6. C. de patr. poteſf. If the Injury be 
ſuch as would have robb'd the malcfaCtor of all ways by which my duty 
might have been accompliſhed, as cutting me otf by death, or wholly in- 
capacitating me, by taking away my Liberty or Eſtate; and the Father 
or Son tho they get a capacity after, yet is all obligation cancelled, ſince 
was no more than the malefaftor intended by the injury; and my re- 
viving, eſcaping, or getting another Eſtate, was never by him expected, 

Now if you conſider a King has no more power over the life of a -ub- 
ject, I am ſure the Kings of Eng/and have not than a Father hath over his 
Son, andif injury is done, as aforcfaid, and Allegiance 1s cancelled to», 
becauſe it may take away that pretenſive authority ualer which he 
endeavoured to do thoſe evils, I muſt (hake oft one to be ſafe from 
Cother, for ſure no preiexce wha ſever ſhould perſwvaile us that to 
ſeek a true ſafety on jult cauſes 1+ an evil, 

Laſtly,and to come nearer to the calc,abdicare Magifratum Saluſt, is to re- 
ſign or to give over his Office, abd:care /:-1tur Preſes |. pen.de O fic. Praefd que 
ante diem munus/i.e.nfficium ſum deponit Bri//on. Abdicatio Magiſtratus enim eff 
cn Magiſtratus 19ſe depon:itur again, ere leems to be Uns diti.rence in ab- 
dications when any Priace or Rul-r,as Theodoſires andCharles thetEmperours, 
who without comm tting any previous male adminiſtrations intoverament, 
frecly religned and went into Monalterics ; and this may be m re properly 
called a reſignation, but a reſignation is an abdication. Now. betides this, 
there arc two other (orts of abdications, that is, | mcay, two methods 
thereof, the tirſt, when afticr male-adminiitratians or forteitures, the 
Prince, ſenlible of his evils, ſigns a formal reſignation, his mil--almiut- 
ſtrations beiag the abdication, and the relignation the acknoawledgmint 
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that 1c ha labvdicatel as the Kings Edward and Richard of England : The 
ſecond, whea after male-adminiſtrations of a Prince, the Peopic 
declare, on ſree debate-and conſideration of his actions, that they 
were abd:cations and fourfeitures, and that he- had abdicated ; for male- 
adminiſtrations make an abdication without any formal, or civil at of 
the male-adminiſtrator, though indeed a formal Surrender in Writing, 
aficr ſuch male-adminiſtrations, wouid be more evident ; a greater ſign 
that hc had rothing to fay in contradiftion to the actions alledged againſt 
him, but adds no more, nor takes from what he is known to be guilty 
of, thana MaleſaQtors pleadirg Guilty, or Not Guilty, does from his 
Crimes ; and no Neportment, act, or thing, of the Male Adminiſtrator, 
ought or can leflen the forfeiture after ſuch male-adminiſtrations. 

"Thus having explained in ſome meaſure the true ſenſe of an abdication, 
and the uſe which all Nations have made of it, with reſpect to the timing 
2nd applying it in general ; I ſha!l proceed (taking it for granted that the 
Kings Male-admiriſtrations were {uch, for which others have been de- 
Clared to bave abdiicated) to ſkew that he wilfully continued in them, vo- 
lvntarily, renounced, rTcligned, ard refuſed to continne King; and that 
the people had authority to do what they have done, viz. to take up 
Arms, and pronounce him Abdicated. 

I ſuppoſe the hardeſt thing that ſome cann't chew, is, that hearing 
abdications have commonly this Epithee, voluntary added, They cannot 
think that the latc King did wilfully reſign and refuſe the Government, 
or leave the Kirgdom, and therewithreſted pleaſed and contented, To 
this 1 oficr, firſt, That every perſon cxecutcd, is either murdered, if not 
guilty, or a Felo de fe, if guilty : No queſtion now but that the guilty 
Malefattor may be unwilling to go to the Gallows, yet is his death, and 
being hanged as wilful, and he is as much a Fel2 de ſe asif he had attu- 
ally poyloned himſclf e're the Crimes committed, and to put the Rope 
about his Neck with his own hands, would not be in any wiſe ſinful, 
Secandly, *tis worthy of our notice and conſideration, that all Judgments 
a' Common Law have this Clauſe, Ex afſ::/e ſuo adjudicatur : T be mean- 
1.g of which is, that the party againit whom Judgment is given, allents, 
and is ſatisfied therewith. Now | appeal to all men, whethcr "ris uſual 
for pcople caſt in Law Suits, to be plealcd with the being ouſted, or 
etherwiſe corcludcd ; but the Law conſults them not, but preſumes and 
does expect, that they ſhould be, and 1 am ſure they ought to be con- 
tented ; and 'tis both a fin and a miſUemeancur,not to embrace, with a wil- 
ling and cheerful heart, a Sentence juſtly pronounced, though never ſo 
much to our prezugice, if 1 may ſo ſay, that Juſtice can in any wiſe be 
prejudicial, Now if they ought tc be ſatisfied and are not, uo more rc- 
gard is to be had to them than to the frowardncls of a Child, that cries be- 


cauſe he may not have that which is not thought fit, or conycaient, to be 
put into his hands. Now 
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- After all male adminiſtrations, there muſt be a p1Þ& fucſum, not t v 
make thoſe male adminiſtrations an abdication, but to Wakes that tliey 
were an abdication, and this is to be declared by a competent number of 
good Patriots, whoſe aim is the Glory, Good and intereſt, of the Nati- 
on ; and with whoſe meddling and cognizance the ptople are pleaſed, be. 
ing at this time their Repre{catatives, becauſe they cannot get ſuch as 
may relieve them otherwiſe; and which Declaration is not ſo much 4or 
neceſlity, tor make ſuch male adminiſtrations an ab>wication, as for conve- 
nicncy and juſtice, that a Rabble or two or three Factious, ſhould not 
pretend on all occaſions when they pleale, toſay the King has abdicated, 
and fo not only take up Arms, and deny his Commands on all accounts, 
for actions, which perhaps ſmall in themſelves, none but thete tew think 
want redreſs, and for which it -may not be convenient to make ſuch a 
Confuſion, as a change of Perſon in the Throne, while alive, muſt make. 
Secondly, with regard to Juſtice, That every deſigning Phantaſtical 
Head ſhall not be Judge of ſuch things, abdicatio appellatur extremum pa- 
trie poteſtatis fulmen, now all powers muſt be capacitated and qualihed, 
but that a Rabble or Faction have this, patrie poteftatis, or indeed any 
power at all than what is ſubordinate, 1 could never tiad; for this would 
open a way to all Villany, whereby Wars, Tumults, and Rebellion, 
would be raiſed, for perhaps no reaſonable cauſe, and fo highly wrong 
the King in the diſturbing him in his Right, _ making his Title even as 
precarious as an EleCtive, thereby bringing on the Nation the Contuſtions 
that are (through it) in Poland, and which were not long tince in Hunga- 
ry ; to which fort of Titles our Kings have theirs paramount, and asfree- 
ly Hereditary andindependant, as perhaps any Kings in the whole World. 

Miner, \W hat power on Earth can call an Hereditary Monarch to ac- 
count? What is the Law ? Where is the Court? And wao the Judges ? 

Counterminer. 'T'o this you might have had an Aniwer above 1000 
years ſince, almoſt the continual practice of the whole Worli : How 
many Roman Emptrours, a Dignity above King, have been depoſed by 
their Subjects in Arms, authorized in extremities by Vite, juilt Scnde 
tors, 4. e. Repreſentatives, freely and legally choſen ? 

"This is the Power, this is the Court, Judge and Jury, that has depo- 
ſed ſo many Kings and Emperours; for can a King be wiler thana winnie 
Nation ? I know in a Parliamentary way 'tis preſumed, becaule the: the 
King, or third State, is anime Salute, and though the Kepreſentatives of 
| theCommons are truly Reprel(entative (but Politickly) of the whole Natt- 
| on, yet muſt it be owned that the whole Nation (naturally or fimply fo 
called) did not de fat», chooſe them, becauſe a third part vi the Nation 

ſimply have not Kight, and indeed when things run current, that is at 
all other times than when ſuch a junture happen, there 1s not ſo great 
reaſon for the whole Body Natural, de fats, choohng, becauſe then 
7 C 2 Parlia- 
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Parliaments being only for matter of orderly Government (wherein Peg- 
gars or Indigents muſt not be admitted) and the healing and providing 
againſt breaches, which muſt ever happen in the moſt quiet times, and 
good agreement of King and People ; but when ſuch a junfture happens 
as now, when the whole Foundations lies unguarded, the Opinion of the 
whole, even every particular Soul (excluding only thoſe that have ex- 
cluded themſelves) are to be conſidered, even thoſe living by Alms, who 
may have natural Capacities, honeſt Intentions, Godlineſs, Ctarity, and 
whoſe reſults we muſt then be guided by : And accordingly, 
the Convention moved by theſe directions, the Wiſe, Honeſt, the 
whole Natural Body of the Nation, who all .agreed that he had ab- 
dicated, that it was neither Prudence nor Juſtice to ſet him on the 
Throne again, but therein to place King William and Queen Mary. And 
the reaſon that the whole people, qualified and authorized as atoreſaid, 
may do it, and not any particular Court, is, becauſe, firſt, a particular 
Party of men may be byaſs'd and prattiſed upon, as we ſee the Judges 
have been often at Weſtminſter-Hall, Secondly, becauſe by the power 
they do it with, it ſhews as they overcome and are not withſtood ; it 
ſeems to be the whole conſent of the people, and which is plainer, in our 
caſe, becauſe there were none at all that ſtood up for the late King, at 
leaſt, none but ſuch as had by Law forfeited all Right to have a Voice in 
the Common-weat. Thirdly, taking up Arms,ſhews the great oppreſſion 
they lye under, and conſequently, the deſire they have to free them- 
ſelves, ſince they chooſe to venture their Lives, empoveriſh their Eſtates, 
and give themſelves a Trouble and Danger which cannot be ſuppoſed 
they would undergo for a ſmall matter. And Fourthly, the Judgment 
ought not to be Death, that they may ſhew to the World that they de- 
ſiced not his Blood, but means for their own ſafety ; and here let me ad- 
viſe a civil treatment, leſt it may be ſaid we envied the Man more than 
the King that gave him the opportunity. But no body ſure will ſay that our 
hate was more to the Papiſt than to the King for his male adminiſtrations, 
for 'tis evident, the whole Nation gave him a reſpect ſuitable to the great- 
eſt love for the firſt years, and if we altered after, 'twas for actions 
whereof he had not been guilty during thoſe years ; and here let none 
object Monmouth's endeavours, fince that was no more the dehre of the 
Nation to have King Fames depoſed, than *twas the defire of the Nation 
that the Gun-Powder Treaſon ſhould blow up the Parliament, becaulc 

Guzlo and the other 'Traytors attempted it. 

Mzner, Tut how can a Superiour be judged by an Inferiour ? 

Counterminer. Now granting you that the Law is not ſuperiour to the 
King, tho what can be more ridiculous than to ſay that a man has right 
and power to break a bond after he has entered into it, and if Law is, 
nor hs own act, nor condeſcenſion, nor promiſe, and ſo no tye on him, 
to 
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to conceed to tlie Law, yet ſure reaſon ought to have the predom'naney 
over folly, Right over lnjultice, and Godlineſs over Wickedn=(s ; but a'- 
lowing this to be no Paradox, yet dont we fee, that as a Woman may 
forfeit the love, reſpett, and maintenance due from an Husband, who 
is Superiour, ſo may that Superiour forfeit to his Inferiour the Wite, and 
ſhe may cancel all her Obedienc- or Allegiance, 

'Tis certainly a great Specim*a' of Knavery and Folly, to fay that an 
Abdication, taking it in the ſenſe of a Renunciation, can be forced, or 
be otherwiſe than voluutary, for male-adminiſtring is Primarily cated in 
the mind, and are the practices of an ill Man, a Ma" propenle to Evils 
and T yrannics: Now is it uſual to force Drink on the "i hirity, or i 004 
on the hungry : To come more nearly were there any-racks or tortures, 
was there any compulſion uicd to King Fames to make him do thote 
things ? did the Biſhops adviſe him to do 'em, did the Natio: deſire him ? 
nay, you mult prove a forcing him to do 'em, to anſwer your Topick. 
Or was it his own Stitt-neckedneſs, his own lnveteracy and deiign ; ccr- 
tainly this laſt, and therefore ſhall and ever has been taken voluntary. 
Pll put a familiar caſe to you, (uppoſing any of you in Office do things con- 
trary to your place, hoping no notice will be taken thereof, that you ſhall 
be forgiven, or that thote having authority will not for the troubles fake 
diſplace you; and perhaps you would not have done tuch things had you 
known that they would not have forgiven, but diſplaced you.W ill it be any 
other than an Idle trifling pretence when you. are called to account, tolay 
truly | would not have done fo had I thought this would have been the up- 
ſhot. Cannow your former practices be taken other than voluntary, or 
we accept of ſuch cxcules as teazible. 

An abdication is always the ſole att of the Abdicator, abdicare non ſolu1 
de patris fatto pote#t dici quod e#t familia abjicere ſed rem quam libet negare. \\ 
denying to act according to ther duty, and to ſay that a number ot Men 
declaring it to be ſo makes that to be an abdication which was not 10 be- 
fore, is as rediculous as to fay the Sun had no light ere Adam pronounced 
it ; which takes oti all fault trom the carriage of the Parliamcit in it, tor 
the Kings abdication was prior to their choice or meeting. 

A bcing active in male adminiſtrations makes us ative in our abdicati- 
on, becauſe male adminiſtring is at the ſame time abdicating. 'd lic Ke- 
ſignation of King Richard does indeed feem the molt wilt of ay, 
after male adminiſtrations, but cannot give any pretideit in the 
lealt that the abdicated mult, or that 'tis neceilary he ſhould exert iuc'; 
a demontſtration ; for it it were allowed that a King has not abyicated'o, 
reſigned, till he ſhall pleaſe toſigna formal Declarationtheyeof, we ſhould have 
'em far more arbitrary than the Gran Seignior, knowing nothing but oue 

gatt, to wi!, a ſigning a formal reſignation can hurt them. Belides, we never 
find allowing that male adminittrations are not an abdication, or at lea't 
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are not convenient to be taken ſo,till the peoples repreſentatives have fo de. 
clarcd ; yet when a King has committed male adminiſtrations, the abdi- 
cation dated too from that time, what voice, what power has the King 
m the Common-weal ? what occalion is there for it, tince if he is a Man 
bad he will not confirm ; if good, and had not committed ſuch evils, he 
would not have been declared to have forfeited ; to admit the necellity 
of ſuch a Sanction were indecd to deſtroy all redreſs, for if they ſay he 
tas ab licated, and he fays he has not, he may go on in his "T'yrannies 
and ride us to Eternity. 

King Richards relignation was only on hopes of being better dealt with, 
ſecing he could not get away, by ſhewing how willing he was to conceed 
to cheir delires ; 'ewas only a further confirmation and evidence, confeſling 
he had abdicated, but not in the leaſt diveſting himſelf ehereby of any 
more right than he had before left himſelf. 

Abd:care ſe Magiſtratu eft ante tempus Magiſtratum deponere Pomp. us 1.2. 
$13. de Orig. cars, Note that beth the abdicating, Mm ae re- 
tigning are actives, ſe abdicare Magiſftratum. 

Now fince we find not amongit the aftions, from whence theſe Do- 
Aors take the propriety of their words, that adepoſing ones ſelf, or re- 
ſigning, were diftering trom, or adding to an Abdication, becauſe of the 
formal aft, or conceeding tpecch of the party fo abdicating, it is there- 
fore undeniable that an abdication being incluſive of depoling ones ſelf, 
reſigning and putting off anes authority, if we wilfully and atively com- 
mit male. adminiitrations, we alſo wiltully and attively abdicate, and 
conſequently are wiltully ative in our religaings, depoſings and abdica- 
tions, 

He that is a Pyrate, and has ſo uled me, is far from ſhewing himſelf to 
be a Protettor ; and Piracies committed on me, can be taken no other 
than to be wiltul ; for can it be thought that we his p-ople oppreſied by 
him, ottered or deſired him to todo it. Abdicare ſe rutela, lays Cicero, 
al Atticum Fyiſt. 1. 1. 6. Itaque totela me abdicare cogito Quod Ulpian 
in Ep't. Inſtit. tit. 11: Interpretatur eſt dicere ſe molle eſſe tutorem 
Prat. Briſ}. 

Abdicare & Dedicare ( i. e. ) To commit male adminiſtcations fo open, 
bold and notorious, that there is no concealing or denying them, the 
party too committing them, knowing they were agaialt the Law of the 
Land. Apud Apul. eſt affirmare & negare, is to own, becauſe | cannot deny, 
that 1 am a male adminiſtrator, and therein and thereby deny to act other. 
wile, "The late King hath committed undeniable and notorious breaches 
of the Law, and to commit, in the ſenſe of theſe famous Doctors, and ac. 
cording to all rgiht Reaſon and impartial Judging ; nay, the moſt, cun. 
ning Sophiſt cannot turn it otherwiſe, but that an acting contrary to the 
Pe il Authority, is poſitively, as theſe Lawyers athrm, to fay | will nei. 
ther 
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ther do otherwiſe, nor be your King any longer. A Kiog, ind:ed, mar 


be as unwilling to leave his T'yramy, and coalequently, the Pleatures of 


ſuch a Rule as the Feloa life ; but ll pleaſures are nor lawful, to love 
them or delice them is an evil in a King, but to pat his defires in agitation 
is unſufferable : And he that aCts fuch things, and p-riiits after admoni-} 
tion, abſolutely ſays 1 will rule o or not at all ; then ſuch a Rule let ium 
take and ſeek for his Subjects where he can get them, for the people of 
England cannot, nor will they ſubmit to ſuch a Yoke, 

Certainly no man will be to helliſhly impudent and hardned, as to ſeek 
to ſet up him agein, who ſays, If he is emitted, he will ſtill att as he did, 
that is, Unlawtully, Opprellivcly ; nay, and denics to take any repard 
of, or defend them rute!a me abdicare, nay, that he will not be our King 
nor Governour any lenger, dixit enim ſe nille efſe tutoremm. Would any one 
thiak now there were a folly and boldnets like this, to tell us the King will 
act righteouſly if reſeated;, and that thev would not plead for him did 
they know he would be as bad again ; yet in direct anſwer to the queſti- 
on, he ſays he will neither att beiter, nor be King twtela fe abd:care eff di- 
cere ſe nolle efſe tutcrem, more than which 1 ſhall prove upon him, from 
words ſpoken by himſelf, c're | cloſe up this Treatite. 

Hi (q. male adminiftratores) per ſe © quaſi ſua ſponte magiſtratums deponerent 
Papinian in | pen. A. de effic. preſid. 

But to take away all obyjeftions that theſe Gentlemen may hold by, ns 
that the King was forced to abdicate, renounce or refign ; and that there 
muſt be ſuch a thing as a willing and agreeing conſent, take the follow - 
ing Inſtances, which will undeaiably ſhew that there necds no fuch con- 
ſent ; though at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that abdication is al- 
ways juſt as wilful as the male adminiſtration is, for indeed they are both 
but one thing. The Examplc is of the abdication of Publins Lentu'rrs, de- 
livercd by Saluf. p. 10. Eli. 1521. Aldns, who after he has related the 
whole Conſpiracy and its Detection, and with theſe, the attions of this 
Lentu/us, hc comes to the Procecdings againſt him, in the Senate, and 
therein how for ſuch his Crimes he was declared to have abdicatcd ; 
Ioitur (faith Salut.) per leftis literis cum prius emmes figne ſua cognoviſſent ſena- 
tus decernit uti abJicats magitiratu Lentulus, ita que Ceteris in liberis Cuſt odits 
babeamtur. "I hus you ſee on the very reading of the Letters, wherein 
Treaſonous Pratticcs againſt the State were contained, and that he was 
known by his Scal to be the Author, they decreed that he had abdicated 
his Authority, But what ſays Cicero, im Oret. 49% Edit. eadem, a man of 
the higheſt Authority then, a great Lawycr, and of a Godlike Judg.- 
ment, one that had a more perte&t notion of the matter than Sa/uſt, tells 
the Scnate, that they had forc'd Lentulus, forhis Treafons,to abyicate, no! 
taking notice of that pittiful conſideration of his being willing or unwilling. 
So that taking it for granted,that the lateKings male adminiſtrationsand evil 
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practices are as plain, obvious and undeniable as Lentulus were, though 
written with his own Hand, and ſigned with his Seal ; and taking it too 
for granted that they are male-adminiſtrations of a nature high enough to 
make a forfeiture, | would ask them whether Lentulus had any wrong 
done, becauſe he was forced to abdicate, notwithitanding the ſuppoli- 
tion that he was unwilling to have been depoſed and ttrangled in the 
Tullianum, Nunquim tamen dixerat ſe molle eſſe tutorem, otherwiſe than 
by coaltruction, which therefore the late King James ſail as poſitively as 
Leniulus, and on which very conſtruction Lentulus was declared to have 
abdicatcd therefore, &e. 

And further, ſuppoſing the late King had ſigned a reſignation, would 
thele Gentlemen have bcen fſatished c're the more, that he did it heartily 
and willingly, conſidering that although Richard, in fatt, ſigned a reſigna- 
tion, yet is it apparent that he was neither willing ſo to do, nor content= 
ed therewith when done, 

To conclude this point, the late Kings getting to France was not the 
ſole reaſon of abdication, but an addition to his many other ills, a corro- 
borating the reaſons for his being declared abdicated ; a continuation of 
the aCtts cauſing his abdication, a meer wilful ſelf-baniſhing, a delire to 
bury himſelf from the thoughts of his Country, an abdication drove to 
the highelt degree, even in all its parts and circumltances, as a refuling 
and renouncing can be capabie of; the very Acma, the only thing that 
could make the forfeiture more plain and poſitive againſt him. King 
Edward might be forced by threats to his poſt fatta ; Richard might, thro! 
the lnfolence of his Keepers, ſign what otherwiſe he would not have done. 
It might poſſibly have been only pretended that Edward actually refigned 
his Diadem, and Richards Hard might be counterfc ited ; their faults were 
chiefly Idleneſs and Extravagance, which could only, by ſuppoſition, 
have tended to the unſafenets of the Nation, without any deſignation by 
them to encroach, or deſire to ſubject their people to any other form of 
Government, to change the Eſtabliſhed Religion, or make themlelves 
more Arbitrary, being in their Hearts, kind indulging Princes. But who 
can give ſuch a Saint-hke Character of King James? Who can ſay but 
tliat he wiltully endeavoured to overturn all our Laws, that he encroach d 
on our Properties, committed a violence on our Libertics, greater than 
the Conquerour ? "That he endeavoured not by unjuſt and wicked practi- 
ces 10 overthrow our Religion ? Sought not only all occalion to do us In- 
jurics, but ſet up and proteQted others in doing fo too ? VV ho can deny 
but he went out of the Land ? Who can ſay there was any reſtraint on 
lum ? None at all, little ſure, ſince going where he pleaſed, and that 
without any ones purſuit or enquiry after him, when gone, is a manifelt 
contradiction to reitraint, leaving the Nation in the greateſt of Contuſi- 
01s and Diſtractions that ever ſhe was thrown into by the Crimes of a 
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King ; being laid open to all Invaders, againſt whom how was it probable 
we could detend our ſelves, carrying away all the Enſigns of authority, 
by which we could only raile ſome, and force others to deferd the King- 
dom ; doing the one that he might have prevailed by the help of a de- 
teſtable bloody Tyrant, in the other,from which he only defilted for lack 
of {trength,doing now all the baſe, bloody and groveling miſchief he can: 
Is this a ſign of any remorſe for what he had done,or adelire to do better ? 

Shall any reaſon, cauſe or exa(peration, make any but an ill man Re- 
vengeful? Revengeful too in ſuch a horrid manner, to ſtir up a Tyran- 
nous Monlter to take us prizes, whereby many were butchered in a moſt 
barbarous manner, and merchandize ſcized to a great value. That the 
French King ſhould do this too ? notwithſtanding the Leagues remaining 
till then,and on our parts till now unbroken, ſhews that the French King, not 
being at enmity to King Fames,they have both entered into a combination 
to deſtroy and ſubjugate us to the French yoke; and ſo conſequent- 
ly endeavoured to throw down all our Rights, and ſet up the Govern- 
ment as now in France, which is miſerable oppreſſion and flavery : And 
yet this man, this enemy of our whole Race, endeavours to reſcat him(elf 
without any Promiſe, any Repentance, any otter of Condeſcention, tho 
it were inſignificant, but is an undeniable proof that he reſolvesto att again 
as he has already ; nay, worſe than what he intended, ſhould he get it 
by Conqueſt, being of a nature not altogether forgetting or forgiving 
injuries. 

Miner. Well, if you declare the King to have abdicated, I hope you 
will be ſo civil as not to declare his Heirs abJicated too; for if male ad- 
miniſtrations be the only cauſe which can make an abdication, how can 
the Heir, who never excrciſed, nor was in place to exerciſe the Regal 
Authority, be guilty of any ſuch att ? Perhaps too the Heir may be an 
Infant, ſo that we cannot foreſee his being an ill Ruler, And, ſure 1 am, 
an Infant cannot pertake of the guilt of his Predeceſſors, or by advice or 
imployment ; or if at ycars of diſcretion, abhorring the practices of his 
Predeceſſors, ſo neither partaking nor committing, why ſhould ſuch 
a Heir be detrimented by the ills of his Predecelſor ; for though Subjects 
may forfeit theirs, and all others right claiming uader them, yet Kings 

their Heirs are not (ubjeCt to ſuch a fatality. 

Counmerminer. 'T he late King had three viſibleHeirs, to wit, the Princefs 
Mary, Princeſs Ann, and the Prince of Orange. 

But perhaps here it may be expected that | ſhould fay ſomewhat of the 
Prince of Wales, now 'tis notorions that ſeveral weighty objections were 
offered againſt the Queens being with Child, and I put it to them whether 
reaſonable, or any ſatisfaction, that could claim ſo much as thepretente ot 
being ſatisfaftory,was ever given,tho they uſed their utmolt endeavours to 
do it ; and certainly,they muſt own a ſatisfaction ought to have been given 
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above what is uſual. But neither the uſual openneſs nor freeneſs cf other 


Deliveries appearing, but on the contrary, a cloſeneſs and private Jug- 
gling, any of the matters of the Queens Belly not being meddled with by 
above thrze, 1 muſt ask for what one reaſon ſuch privacy was, why 
they &J not give. ſuch undeniable proofs as might have been given, had 
ſhe Leen with Child ; and lam confident, where objeCtions prior to a Birth 
are not extravagantly made, but ſuch as may be undeniably contraditted, 
if the cauſe is good, and if fo, they ought to have refell'd them by ſuch 
truths, and have ſhewn it had a good Title; but if they did not give 
the proof might have been given in a right Caſe, they muſt own no Title 
can be raiſed on no proof, on no appearances, of that by which they pre. 
tend to claim it. 

Perhaps ſome will ask here if all Heirs muſt ſhow ſuch a Title, that is 
the being born of ſuch a Woman ; yes, certainly, and the late King, and 
this preſent, having been notoriouſly known to have been born of right 
Parents, loag ſince, and which none have ever contradicted ; but this, 
even from the very preteaded Conception and Birth, was contradicted, 
every one | py their Juggling. and that, it was otherwiſe, no reaſo- 
nable proof was ever given. * Tis neither ſafe 'nor convenient for the 
Prince that has ſuch an obſcure Title, nor thoſe living under him, fince 
it gives the beſt opportunity for all ill men to diſturb his Government ; 
and one would wonder what ſhould enter into any mans heart, to defire 
to make his Childs Title ſo obſcure, and conſequently, bring on him 
ſuch troubles ; for that, a more poſitive proof might have been made, 
and ſo have hindered all Calamities threatning, and attending ſuch Titles. 
have we ever ſmothered what they ſay was undeniable proof? Or do 
they olter any other than what is frivolous, and under which a Fob Child - 
bearing and Delivery might not lurk ? We had a powerful party with. 
ſtood our looking into their Hocuſling, or any further than they pleaſed 
to ſhow us ; - certain I am, that we never denied looking into any 
thing they deſired to haye us, nor can they have the face to ſay we have 
lellencd, or miſrepreſented whatever they afted in our ſights. As for the 
darkneſs of the buſineſs, I wonder not at it, ſince privacy being the only 
thing wherein their Intereſt lay, it would be miraculous to me that what 
they intended ſhould be buried for ever, ſhould be ſcratched up in a 
twelvemonth, when they muſt needs, in the very burying, propoſe to 
them(elves that there would be a vigorous and cloſe ſearch after it. 

| ſhall add no more than this,and 1 am ſure it will be allowed of, that as 
nothing can be more caſie than toget a Woman who will ſuffer her Child 
to be made a Prince, fo the Author of the Anſwer to the Depoſitions, has 
undeniably ſhewn, that ſuch a Woman might be delivered, and the Child 
conveyed to the Queens Bed-Chamber, with all the privacy imaginable ; 
allowing too, that neither Breaſt nor Belly be ſhewa ; that it ſhall be 
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Death, or worſe, for any to pry into any thing more tl:an they pleaſe to 
ſhew ; that the Labour mult be unawares a month before the tet time ; 
all parties that ought co have bcen preſent ſent out of the way, not one 
Soul aſliiting the Delivery belides a Raſcally Midwite, nor of that Delivery 
orLabour,aay thing ſeen ; noCreature there in due time before theLabour, 
to ſee that a Child was not conveyed into the Bed, but all Attendants ſent 
out of the way,by which there was all the opportunity could be defircd,no 
one Soul aſſiſting, the moſt repugnant to a true Labour, but highly agree- 
able with a pretended one ; and not one of thoſe called to fee the Deli- 
very, who can give any more account than I, of ſuch a Labour or Deli. 
very, but that they heard the Queen ſquaul, which we allow of, but can 
never allow that every time a Woman ſha!l pleaſe to ſquaul ſhe is in La- 
bour, or that it isan anſwer to all thoſe reatonable objeQions againſt her 
being with Child at all. If they evaded giving ſatisfaction, as to the Belly 
and Milk, knowing the perfect Delivery would clear all; then there ought 
to have been that perfectDelivery,for we cannot accept of theKing,Queens, 
or two of their creatures word ; we had excepted againſt that betore as 
Inſufficient, and ſure 'twas no fair dealing to give in anſwer but jult the 
ſame thing again, Tis no mcan Argument to me againit the Birth, that 
knowing my ſelf free from partiality, as to this matter, I cannot find that 
they lolt or milled, by misfortune or inadvertency, of giving bettcr proof, 
but that theſe omiſſions weee wilfully deſigned, and of any reaſon ever 
given by them for ſo doing, | neither have heard nor can imagine. 

Thus ſetting aſide that which had never any reaſon to be ſet up, you 
ſay very right, thata King cannot hurt his Natural Heirs rightly capaci- 
tated, thoſe are ſuch who have not been ſeekers of opprelling, or rui- 
ning the people, neither ldeots, Papiſts, nor Mad- men ; nor do the male- 
adminiſtrations of a King, forfeit the right of Heirs, for this would 
be, of all other things, the moſt pernicious, for it would deprive 
the Common-weal of fit perſons to Rule, and would thus far, per- 
haps, engage all the Princes of Europe againſt us, ſince ſuch a practice 
being wholly unpreſidented in the World; thoſe Princes having right in 
them or their Wives, even to the hundredth generation (would, it they 
were not, as I believe no Prince in Europe but what has ſome pretence, 
though a great way off,, joyn to our great annoyance ; and 
for this great danger, what one riſque or trouble do we run, if the 
Succeſſion be not ſo forfeited. Now the Natural Heirs, Princels Mary, 
Princeſs Ann, and Prince 1i//;am, being rightly capacitatcd, and their 
Titles not forfeited, have agreed, and they might agree to prefer Prince 
Wilkam before them ; © that till you can prove this preference to be 
againſt their Wills and liking, agaia{t all reaton, and the good of tlie Na- 
tion, you can never prove that the Heirs are wronged by this preference. 
Nay, Prince George too, Which Corroburates the agreements of Princeſs 
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Ann, ſees it ſo neceſſary, that he has yielded, or rather adviſed thereto : 
a Condeſcention, and at ſo Glorious, ſo Generous, that no Hiſtory can 
ever Parellel, Now whether this was done out of his, and Princeſs Amy 
own Inherent goodneſs, for the ſafety of the Nation, or their own Inte- 
reſt, theſe muſt both ſhut out the clamours againlt this preference, ſince 
thoſe that pretend they would have had it otherwiſe, under a pretence 
that it would have been better for the Nation, muſt be dumb, when the 
Prince and Princeſs, and a Parliament, has faid it ; but more eſpecially, 
ſince you can olfer no good reaſon in contradiftion. And thoſe that like 
not the preference, out of zealouſneſs for the Prince and Princeſs of Den- 
mark; Intereſt, muſt know, that theſe having a Negative Voice in ſuch 
a preference, as John of Otr:gothia was conſulted, and did agree (which 
argues the neceſſity of his concurrence,) that his Unkle Charles and his 
Race ſhould come in before him, and yet this Fobns Brother was abdi. 
cated ; fo that from hence we may gather, firſt, that Heirs rightly capa- 
citated, cannot be hurt in their Succeſſion by their Predecelſors evils ; 
and ſecondly, that ſuch Heir had power to poſtpone his Succeſſion. Again, 
if it was not (as none will grant for the good of the Nation) then it muſt 
be for Intereſt, andthe Prince and Princeſs being ſatished, as no queſtion 
they are, then our pretended kindneſs, being wrapp'd up therein, mult 
ceaſe its ſnarling, when we ſee it was for their Intereſt, becauſe they are 
pleaſed with it ; fo they think it, and fo thinks the whole Nation. And 
conſequently, for theſe Buſje-bodies to murmur, is not only to their, the 
Queen, Prince and Princeſs dilſatisfaftion and diſpleafure, but even 

againſt their true Intereſts. 
Now in making this preference, it is not a younger Brother diſinheri- 
ting for ever an elder, againſt the elders will, as in William Rufus, who 
having deſerved far leſs of the Nation than William Prince of Orange, yet 
got the Throne before Robert, whoſe right it was: This was not a Ne- 
nt putting by a Niece the right Heir,and that againſt ſuch Niece's good 
iking, as in King Srephen and Maud. This was not a younger Brother 
Diſinheriting for ever his elder Brothers Son, and which was againſt the 
conſent of ſuch Brothers Son, as in Arthur and King Fohn : all theſe alte. 
rations in the Line were made againſt the deſires of the Heirs, and who 
were put by even ſo mach againſt their Wills, that they withſtood it by 
Wars, proſecuted with all their vigour, and had a great part of the Na- 
tion on their ſides ; but in this preference, all the Heirs and the whole 
Nation agree. Onrs-is only the conſenting of thoſe Parties in whom the 
Natural an4 Politick Rights were to order their Succeſſions, provided 
they were not dons to the detriment of the People ; and which preference 
was becauſe his circumſtances was our obligations, nay, Princeſs Amns, 
and Prince Georges obligation to him, and the good of the Nation requi- 
red it ; and to have done otherwiſe, would not only have been ungrate- 
ful 


ful and treacherous to him, but greatly prejudicial to our peace and fafe- 
ty. Socall it what you will, either the Righe, Natural, Politick Heirs 
propoſing, and the peoples liking thereof, that ſet King William in the 

hrone, or the people propoſing, and the Heirs Natural, Politick appro- 
ving, it comes all to one end, wiz. that King William owes not his 1 itle, 
in the leaſt, to the Suttrages of the Convention or Parliament, any more 
than thus, That the Princeſs Mary and Am, and the Prince of Orange, 
in whom the right were mutually conſented, for their own Intereſt, and 
the good of the Nation, to poſtpowe their Titles; and if the Parliament 
liked thereof, it is ſo far from owning their having a power to dictate, 
that this agreement of giving preference, only requires of them a more 
hearty and vigorous Allegiance, by how much they have owned that the 
King is to their liking, more than at other times, when the Heirs have 
not been pleaſed to conſult their direftions ; you are pleaſed with your 
ſubjeftion, obey then readily, go forward cheerfully. $So that the fre- 
quent allertion, that the right is broken, is very fooliſh, or that the Go- 
vernment, of choice of perſons, to occupy, is devolved on the people. 
Asto the firſt, none ſure will queſtion, but that Natural Heirs, rightly 
capacitated, may, in the order of Succeſſion, as it pleaſes themlclves, 
prefer one before the other, when no detriment can come to the people 
thereby ; but when tis ſo far from being likely to be Injurious to the peo 
le, that they are pleaſed therewith, and reckon it greatly advantagious, 
1ere certainly, none will ſay but that ſuch preference is good, and far 
from any thing of having their Right broken, for we mult all own, that 
had Princeſs Ann, and Prince George withſtood, had it had any proba-. 
bility of being hurtful zo the Nation, we could not have vindicated our 
Injuſtice to Princeſs Ann, and if ſhe had a Negative, ſhe had Right, and 
ſo, conſequently, her Right was not broken. 

For the latter, whatever ſome may allert to the contrary, the Govern. 
ment, or Choice of an Hereditary Monarchy, cannot devolve, while 
there are Natural Heirs, Politickly capacitated ; that js, being neither 
Ideots, Mad-men, nor Papiſts, for certainly, that can be no other than 
an Eleftive Kingdom, where the civil Death of the King ſhall hurt his 
Heirs, becauſe *tis within a probability that all the Kings may commit 
male-adminiltrations, then where is the Favour, the Juſtice and Right 
of Succeſſion kept up, which hereditary Monarchy aim at ? For here 
the Heirs have no more Right than thus, !f your Father does well, you 
may ſucceed, if not, no more ſhail you ; a thing deſtruttive of all Here- 
ditary Right, and nothing but purely Elettive. For, as I ſaid before, if 
one Heirs Right is broken, all that whole Race or Line is too; and if ano- 
ther _ is ſet 1ip, it Mult be one has no Right, becauſe by this 
Doctrine, the leaſt afhnity to the King before would Incapacitate, and if 


they have no Right, they mult be ſet up by the people ; but that the mw 
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Plc have ſuch a Right in an Hereditary Monarchy, is repugnant to all 
Law and Reaſon. This would be juſt like the Emperour ot Germany, who 
pleaſes the people on purpoſe to coutinue the Succeſſion to his Son ; and 
ull they can prove the King of England; Heirs to have no better right,than 
the Emperour of Germany's Natural ones, we may juſtly throw by this 
new minted Republican Notion. Had they any Kight at all,noqueſtion bur 
ſome will beallow'dto remain,and if any, all remained, becauſe a little right 
muſtnot be loſt when nonehave more, and that little right being paramount 
to all other pretenders, the Natural Heirs of the Crown, rightly ca- 
pacitated, had never ſuch precarious Titles as to depend on the Suttrages 
of the people, for though the good liking of the people is very requiſite, 
yet is not the Kings Title ſolely by them given but corroborated, nor is 
It a kind of Ind:rviduum vagum till they decree it to be, but *tis dead and 
annililated when they declare it to be ſo, on juſt grounds, and not led 
thereto by Malice or FaCtion. 

Wzll, if the Rights of theſe three Princes were not broken, they need- 
ed no Sulſrages of the people to patch them up again ; and conſequently 
the Declaration, , from whence ſome would Infer, that the people gave any 
thing to their Rights by a Recognition, is no more than a Notification of 
their being ſatisfied that the preference of King Wi/l;am was for the good 
of the Nation. Such agreement between the Heirs, and the preference 
thereon being never void, but when done to the apparent detriment of 
the Nation, 

The Declaration is only to ſhew and publiſh, that whereas the late 
King being abdicated, it was Princeſs Marys Right to exerciſe in the Re- 
gal Authority, and was pſo fafo in the *Throne, but all Parties, in con- 
ſultation, had agreed ; has is, the Parliament had adviſed and humbly 
thought, that ſuch an agreement, as perhaps was determined before be- 
tween the Princes, was very reaſonable, juſt and goed for the Nation : 
They do, I fay, proclaim. to the whole World, and thereof give notice, 
that not Mary ſolely, but King Wilkam and Queen Mary, are ſolemnly 
acknowledged to be Right and Lawful King and Queen of England, and 
all Perſons and Nations to make Applications accordingly. And which 
agreement of the Parliament, with Princeſs Ann, that *tis juſt and rea- 
ſonable, and the limitations therein are as good a jus divinum for King 
William to Inherit accordingly, as ever any King had, firce there is no 
other Right of Kings but on PaCtions ; and the meaning of a jus divinum 
ad partem regis, is to diſtinguiſh an Hereditary Monarchy from an Elective, 
where the Right is more precarious, and therefore is called Divine, as 
more excelling than all other Forms. $o that 1 conceive the Parliament 
of Scotland, though they ſhould think (and certainly they ought to give 
reaſons really valid) that King 7/iliams preference will be prejudicial to 


them ; yet Queen Mary they muſt accept of as their true lawful Queen 
fare drums, It 
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ſt will be asked then, why Queen Mary enters not on their having de 
dared the late King to have abdicated, and thereby hinder all thoſe con 
tradictions which ſome tear. Whatever ſome people may fear, I am ſure 
'tis evident to the moſt, that the circumſtances of the Scots are ſuch, as 
they will accord to our example, and it they do it freely and uncon- 
ſtrained, 1 am ſure it will be much better; and their obligations will be 
the greater, to be more Quiet, more Alliiting, more Loving, to Their 
preſent Majeſties, 

Miner, Sed non eſt beres viventis, 

Counterminer, | think I have both by Law, Reaſon, and the Cuſtom 
of all Ages, proved that a King may on ſeveral conſiderations be decla- 
red to have abdicated; that abdication of the Occupier cannot hurt the 
Heirs, if thoſe hurt not themſelves, ſo that the deference between us is 
only, Firlt, Whether any mult rule-after. Secondly, Whether the 
party ſhall be the Natural Heir. And "Thirdly, Whether he who is ſet 
up comes in aut beres Regni aut filius Populi. 

That another mult Rule, and that a King too, Cloathed with the Inhe- 
rent Prerogatives of the Kings of England, none willdeny, for this is as 
Vain as Villanous, to think that the male-adminiltrations, or deſertion of 
a King, can make the Government devolve on the people, and that it is at 
their liberty to mould it as they pleaſe; or to ſpeak of a Democracy, or 
Common- wealth here, which would be utterly deſtructive to the Glory 
of the Kingdom, the Rights, —_— and Liberty of the People. 

As to the ſecond, we hind, beſides the many Examples in Scorland, of 
acknowledging or ſetting up the next Heir, if rightly qualified of their 
abdicated Kings. Thus too was Fobn Duke of Finland, (et up in Sweed- 
land, after the abdication of his Elder Brother Eric. "Thus the Duke of 
Sudermania, Ulnkle to another of their abdicated Kings (who being a Pa- 
piſt, had committed male-adminiſtrations) was ſet up on the retulal of 
that King, to let his Son be brought up a Proteſtant ; and which Son was 
put by, only becaule (though being the Right Natural Heir) he was 
not rightly capacitated. Anil therefore the conclulion oa thele two for. 
mer, will be anſwer to the third, to wit, That male-adminiltrations can- 
not forfeit the Right of Natural Heirs, Politickly capacitared ; that Na- 
tural Heirs, Politickly capacitated, being bererdes rezni, before the male- 
adminiſtrations of their Predeceilor cannot be fil Populs after. And Note, 
that altho it ſhould be owned that there can be no Heir to a Man while li- 
vying, yet in the eye of the Law, King Fame: is (o ar from being alive, 
that he diced a civil Death long lince. 

Chriſtians, Queen of Sweeden, Surrendered to her Couſin Carole 
Guftaunm Adolphus ; now all muit own that he came in on his owa Right, 
as Natural Heir to Cbrifiana, aid not on the Suttrages of the people. = 

Maer. The Queen of Sweedens relignation was not for male-admini- 
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ſtrations, and therefore no abdication ; ſo is not applicable to your pur. 


Counterminer. Theodoſins, Charles V. and others, reſigned ; but for what ? 
not that their people dilliked their Government, Principles or Religion, 
but becauſe they had a mind to lead a retired lite, grving themſelves 
wholly ep to the ſervice of GoJ, and perhaps their rccgnations were Ia- 
mented by, and againſt the Vote of the People. But Chriſtiana was a Pa- 

piſt, for which her Subjects did not love her, and 
© Allche Hiſtorians therefore ſhe, on conſideration that her Religion obli- 
wricing of this Pal- «4 her to do things which would be accounted male- 
lage, qo adminiſtrations, and conſequently, an abdication, ha- 
= : and particu- Ving had fo late an example of her Predecetlor, King 
larly of Bourdelor and S1igiſmond, that by a meer previous owning that ſhe 
Pigmentelli, who led ſhould be unfit to Reign, and that ſhe could not for- 
her into many Infa- jv. 4 ing injury to the people ; the reſigned, renoun- 


_— > _ ced, or abdicated, and Carolus Gu/tavus was 1et on the 


writes her Life, of "Throne, not as Regent but King. 

v hich he was anEye- : - 

witneſs, and converſant at her Court, ſays ſhe was a Lady wichout Religion, Piety, 
Vertue or Fidelity ; difſolute in her Lite, and libertine in her Speeches ; a Cheat, Slan- 
derer, and Jeerer; and of whom it might be cruly faid, ſhe had nothing Royal but the 
Kingdom. A deſpiſer of her own Country-men, favouring none but Foreigners, and thele 
Papiſts : Now that oneoi ſuch a Character was not guilry of male-adminiſtrations, I can 
inno wiſe » And the ſame Author ſays, that the Sweeds being weary of her Cio- 
vernment, for the moſt part diſorderly, ſhe was, as it were, ſecrerly forced to diveſt her 
ſelf williagly ot che Kingdom, to preveat with Prudence, what might betal ſome other way. 


Miner. You have ſpit a fine deal of Venom indeed, but I have a Max- 
im here, an Antidote probatum, againſt ſuch Poylon ; let me ſee here, 4 
King can do no harm, and if he can do no harm, why ſhould an Innocent 
Incur Abdication, Forfeiture, and that whole train of Injuſtice that 
follows ? 

Counterminer. This frivolouſly Intricate Maxim, though deſigned for 
many uſes, anſwers none : The Executive Authoruy is either ſupplied by 
the King or his Miniſter, a King (waving thoſe idle diltintions of his cea- 
ſing to be ſo on the immediate At of a male-adminiſtration) may do ill 
ſeparately,excluſive of all others,or with his Miniſters jointly ; of which the 
circumſtances of his late Majeſty are ſufficiently evincing. But this neither 
can, nor has any weight in it, to keep cither from being called to account, 

Some take this Maxim to uphold this other, which 3s, That the King ne- 
ver dies, but this being weak, and that but a bad ſupporter, 1 ſhall not en- 
deavour to pull them down faſter than they fall themſelves ; for indeed, 
they are of no exiſtence but in ſome Phantaſtick Heads. True it is, if 
the King commands a thing to be done which is Unlawful, or Inconveni-. 
ent, and his Officers do it, here the King is not guiky, becauſe it mult be 


ſuppoled 'F 
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ſuppoſed [nay, and be really true) that the King has no prop21.e malic? 
nor deſign in the thiag, and that the miſcarriage comes from his 1gno- 
rance in the Laws, bcing one not verſed in the niceties nor diltiations 


thereof, 


Again it is preſumed, that proper Officers are put, or ought to be put 
1ato places accordingly, who knowing, or ſhould know the Law, yet do- 


ing contrary thereto, are culpable, though the King 


thing to be done, for they ſhould have endeavoured to 
ſhew him the evil of the Fatt, and if he would not be 
convinced, rather ſuffer what can reaſonably be Impo- 
ſed, than perpetrate ; and thoſe that will not Sacritice 
their Wealth, Life and Offices, in ſuch a caſe, are not 
worthy of any Employment in a Common-weal ; nor 
does the Law, that impowers the King to make Oth- 
cers, ever intend he ſhould make other than ſuch. 
But when a thing is notoriouſly unlawful, that the 
King knows it to be ſuch, and with propenſe malice 
and deſign, either does it himſelf, or protedts others in 
doing it, in this caſe the King is undoubtedly guilty, 
and he that is guilty, if faults be great, will, 1 hope, 
find no protection from ſuch trifling and airy Notions, 
Had any ever Licenſe from either the Law of God or 
Man, to commit ſuch Villanies as this Maxim exerts, 
as they conſtrue it ? It is of all others the molt perni- 
cious, for if a King cannot do ill in no caſe whatſoever, 
"twill be unlawful to reſiſt in any ; fo that he may ſing- 


commanded the 


King Charles II. 
took the Seal from 
Lord C. Nottingham, 
and Scal'd my Lord 
Danhtes Pardon, tho' 
Impeached by the 
Pailiament. Now 
Nottingham did no il} 
11 giving the Seal to 
the King,yet was the 
Seahrg the Pardon 
ill, and who then 
did the i!] but the 
King? Theretore it 
'tis proved a King 
may do ill, 1 have nor 
ſeen any ſodeſperate 
as to lay he has nor 
abdicated, if the cate 
is of great conſc- 
quence ; but this of 
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ly march round his Realms, with a Knife in his hand, and in a year or 
two's time, cut the 'Throats of Millions, even as many as he pleaſes. 
Nero and Domitian were men, and we know not how ſoon we may have 
an Heir who may have as well the ſame Soul as Specics, 

Well, if a King may Err, as Magdalen Collcdge, and the Corporations 
have bitterly felt, and that he has abdicated, of which there are innu- 
merable Preſidents: That he will yield on dcmand cannot be ex- 

ed, and if he ought, but will not defilt ating, we may and ought to 
fook out ſufficient means to force him. Arms wc.re ever Juſt in a Jult 
Cauſe, they may be troubleſome and inconvenient but not unyult. Where 
redreſs ought to be, Inconvenience is no Crime. Nor mult a Miichief be 
ſuffered to avoid an Inconvenience ; and there is no Law but aſſigns a 
Punity for the atting contrary thereto. : | 

Miner. Arms may be Wicked in many Calcs, but futicring can be fo in 
none. ; 

 Counterminer, If the King ought not, by any ſulterance, to lole or give 
away his Prerogatives, to the ny of his Succetlor, no leſs ought we 
| | ls 
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fo give or yield up our Prerogatives to the damage of our Children ; and 
inſtead of being Free-born, take them from the Womb Chained and 
Shackled. What, I warrant, you are for futfering tf God fthall pur it 
into his heart to be better. 

Miner. Or \'ll allow you to Petition or Remonſtrare, provided you 
—_— them not at the ends of Fikes and Muſquers, as a fmart Author 

as it, 

Counterminer. The Biſhops Petitionet; the Dutch Threatned ; the 
whole Nation groaned under violeat Oppreſſions ; and the Preſsfent abroad 
daily the Sentiments of their Sufferings, in very reaſonable, modeſt and 
periwaſive Arguments. The firſt were Impriloned ; the Dutch Proclaim- 
ed Invaders, Villains and Robbers ; ſeveral Worthy Gentlemen Branded, 
Whipp'd and Fined ; the Printers feverely puniſhed ; and nothing done i: 
amendment, but a breaking through” all Honeſty, Law and Gratitude, 
to puniſh thoſe that attempred at ſhewing him his evil ways. And in 
hne, wilfully perſifted ; for he chat redreſſes nor, wheg required fo to dv, 
abſolutely refuſes (a not paying of Money at the day, or when required, 
is a4 folvendim contradicere, a formal denying to pay) and is an obſtinate 
reſolution to continue in ſuch courſes. 

Miner, You tell me of this action, and that aCtion, as ſigns of a wilful 
forfeiture and reſignation, which If aflure you others, and thote wife Heads, 
conſtrue bonos & legales;, and that he has done bravely. 

Counterminer. if; a man repents, ſure it will be on his Sick Bed, or in 
other Extremity ; but if he has ſinned, as certain as he has afted fuch 
and ſuch things, and does nor repent thereof, neither gives proof of his 
future amendment, nor any ſecurity that can reafonably be required for 
his better demeanour, would you truſt him your ſelf, or not laugh ar 
another that did ſo ? But what if he not only perſilts in retaining his il! 
gotten Goods, but reſolutely, at the ſame time, tells you he will conti- 
nue his Rapines. 

Miner. | muſt confeſs, a hope of perſwading a man from 11s ill Courſes, 
ſeems of all, other things the moſt Impoſſible, when he atts them not from 
perſwaſions of a Wife, Friend or Companion, or by Example, or by be- 
ing Impnſed on by others, theſe may be taken away ; ſo conſequently the 

ect. Put when 'tis ſeated in his mind, when 'tis the Sentiments of his 
Nature, one loving Arbit Sway, 'tis a little defperate to truſt him 
again : But | hope, you wilf not fay that the fate King gave out fuch 
*peeches, for tho? it were his Nature, yet ſure he was too Politick to be- 
tray him'elf at ſuch a time. 

Counterminer, At no other time 1'!t affure you, than juſt when all 
men thought it was his only time to promite amendment ; to wit, on the 
22 of Ofober, in a folemn and deliberate manner, in the preſence of ſe. 
retal Biſhops, a great many Lords Temporal, and others, of great 

| Quality, 
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Quality, delivered by himſelf, in his own Speech, before the Depoſitions 
were taken ; and ſo conſequently, and nat precipitately, hurl'd out ci- 
ther on unexpected aggravations, or in heat : His words are theſe, I have 
ſecsred to them (4, e. his Subjects) the enjryment! of their Properties, which I 
will always preſerve. 1 conceive that this is one Property of the Subiett, 
that muſt be maintained by the King, that none but men rightly Capaci- 
tated, according to Law, ſhall bz made judges or Sherilfs, that Property 
may preſerve Property, and that our other Rights and Properties may 
be ſecured; for no body will fay but that he is aq ill Shepherd that will 
ſet Wolves to guard his >hcep. 

How can I be ſafe in my Houle, or injoy what is therein, if Thieves, 
Robbers aad Free- booters, have Keys to my Doors ? nay, aud cai firit 
knock me down by authority if 1 go to reſiſt, and then puailth me ? Now 
] hope none will ſay that the people of England have no other, or longer 


right or property m what they poſſeſs, than while another ſhall pleaſe to ' 
take it ; which tho? he may Urive off for the preſent, 'tis but for a better * 


opportunity ; certainly there was ſome reaſon for making theſe Laws at 
firit ; or can it be thought, that we that have fo great a power in making 
the Laws that conſtitute ſuch Officers, and Guardians, whom we pay 
too out of our own Pockets, ever reſolved they ſhould be ſuch, whom 
we expreſly provided againſt, and which proviſion being correſpon= 
dent to our ſateties, cannot be deviated from, tor any pretended reaſon, 
caufe, or occaſion, other than what the J Eltates Aflemblcd in Parlizment, 
ſee convement ; it cannot be denyed, but that the King had during three 
Years before moſt unuſtly allumed many Prerogatives, by diveſting us 
of var liberties; ail which he had not reſtored at the time when this 
Speech was made: And in purſuance thereof, never made any efltorts 
that wdy, except the Reſtoring the Corporation Charters ; fo that wha! 
Properties he Reſtored not then, he refolved for «the future to retain, 
wuſtifying what he had done, by ſaying (as befure ) that he had ſecured to 
them their properties, ( 4. e. all the properties he would ackiiowledg we had 
right to (and reſolvet to prefiit, by ſaying in the ſame Speech, that he 
would always preſerve them ſo : This now after all the threats, the cer- 
rainty of approaching dangers, the exhortation from Proteſtant Biſhops, 
the Opinion of the Lawyers, the peruſal of many excellent Papers, con- 
taining matters Impartially, and rightly ſtated, all like ſo many Indexes 
to admoniſh him of his wilful faults, ( for errours they cannot be called ) 
therefore we could expect no other, but that 89 would have proved 2s 
bad or worle than 88. And that this ſecuring of our properties was 
breaking them, and this promiſe to preſerve them, a reſolutio 1 to keep 
them ſtill broken, all which methinks ſhould be a ſufficient ſatisfactivg to 
thoſe Gentlemen, that urge that the Prince ſhould have ſent word, that 
ſuch things ſhould be redreffed ; the King knew that the Dutch were pre- 
E 2 
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Paring againſt him, he had as much certainty that the Prince would come 
{or the redreſſing thoſe things, as if the Prince had ſent him word: Now 
if he intended to have hindred their coming, or engaged his Subjects to 
defend him and ſend them back, all bring redreſſed for which tkey could 
pretend to come, why did he not yicld up thoſe other remaining proper- 
ties, which by not doing, ſhews that he retvlved to graſp thoſe ill-gotten 
2oods, anddie rather than yeild them. 

Now if he would not do it on that which amounted to as much as if 
the Prince had ſent; then it was Lawful, as they own, to bring ſuch a 
numb>:r as might force him from the Regality ; if no other way could 
have given us ſafety, 1o that if they came, they came to force, and not 
to be concluded by his ſaying 1 will do no otherwiſe, and 6 
end 'em away again: Why , we could have had this done with- 
out ſuch a charge and trouble ; nay, and it was done, for if no 
one muſt uſe force againſt him\, one will do as well as one hun- 
Ured thouſand, But further, this conſideration made the Prince 
not ſend: before he. came, becauſe he knew no propalition that 
the King could make to the Nation could ſecure 'em ; and for 
other ameads he knew the King would endeavour as much as if 
he had ſent, fince the King knew of it every whit as well:, 

Miner. It is not to be doubted but that he would have done this, had 
he beca treated with, 

Counterminer. If he could not have been tyed up, it hal been the folly 
of reaping an Inconvenience to treat with him; wherein much time 
would have bzen ſpent to no purpoſe, but the ruine and trouble of the 
Kingdom, by being ſo loag without a Head : And only giving opportuni- 
ty to the Villanies of that party. 

An1 tho' ſeveral pretended, that they could have found out expedients, 
yet noac hal the folly to ofter 'em, knowing indeed, that would be the 
way to let us know they had none at all ; and now lye Skulking and 
Barking, under a Paper Target, of what they could have, and might be 
done ; whereas, I know. ſeveral Eminent Lawyers that met, to ſee what 
Laws, Mediums and Securities, they could ofter to _Oblige the Parliameat 
to accept of the King on Terms ; but indeed, by findiag they could 
make nane, found all ſuch attempts unavailable. 

Again, ſuch a tying up, tho” Calculated for King Fames only for Life, 
would have continued to Shackle the next Kings Hard, perhaps the 
Prince of Orange's himiclf; ſo much indeed, that he would ſcarce ever 
have prevailed with a Parliameat to knock off the Fetters: And (ure none 
of thele Gentlemen are Encmies to a good King's jult Frerogatives ; 
which, this had been the Sheers to clip, aad ſo have made it dwindle in- 
to a Demacracy, or Elettive Kingdom : Two Governments worthy of 


Letcitatioa from all Eng/sh Men; And there tcems a great deal of reaſon, 
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why we ſhould not defire to curtail the Prince of Orange in his Prerogative 
for ſeeing many of our former Kings, have, notwithitanding thoſe large 
Prerogatives, aCted without oppreſling ; and to the glory ot the Subjefts: 
Why may not we give them whole and unbroken to him ? 'tis a mark oi 
kindneſs, gratitude and reſpect ; and can we be leſs generous to him, who 
has deſerved far above them. 

Miner. Ay, ay, you may talk of Shutting the Door againſt an EleCtive 
Kingdom, or Common-wealth ; but nothing can be a nearet way to it, 
than letting, Parliaments Canvaſs the Succeſſion, 

Counterminer, *T'is as plain that ſuch things will not follow, as that ſuch 
overtures have been, and yet ſuch a change has not, nor pollibly can fol- 
low; the Parliament : has fince the Conquerour, above 8 ſeveral times 
altered the Succeſlion, and 4 or f times in as large manner as this. Men 
thac on ſuch an alteration will likewiſe have a change of form, its conſe- 
quences, are like your old Women that will have always rain when their 
Corns ake, tho perhaps it never happens; or at lealt the aking of the Corn 
is not the cauſe of the Heavens weeping. 

Miner. We would have had a Regency. 

Countermmer. A Regency never ſuppoſes that the Prince for whom. it 
acts (unlels in minority, which is but for a while) is utterly incapable ot 
doing ſome things well, nor can it make thoſe void, that are not mala in 
ſe, and agreeable with the Laws. Thus if an Ideot demands entrance in- 
to Dover Caltle or the Tower, who dare deny him, he being our right law- 
ful Soveraign Lord and King ? Or it an Ideot takes the Great Seal from 
the Lord Chancellor, and Seals a ——_ to an ill Judge, and gives a 
Writ to another lawfully Capacitated, all this is rightly and well done, 
becauſe done according to Law. "The caſe of a Regency for a Child, is 
far ditferent from that of a Regency for an [deot, or one Incapacitating 
himſelf by male-adminiltration; for the Ideot,or Quondam "I yrant, being put 
by,naturally draws a FaCtion for their being put tor by; being againſt their 
conlent,they naturally take all opportunities to encroach and aflume again 
their power : this was the reaſon, | believe,made the Portugueze endeavour, 
and it was the earneit and full Vote and Suttrage of the whole Eſcortes ne- 
mine conrradicente, that Don Pedro (hould have had the Title of King, and 
not of Regent, as he did take, it being only his own ſingle defire. But 
that there would have been c're the leſs Juitice or Honeſty, in his having 
the Title of King, than the other, is altogether to be diſallowed, ſince 
neither Don Pedro himſelf, nor any other Perſon whatſoever, has ſhewn 
or atlerted, or can allert the leaſt reaſon whatſoever, of the Name ot 
Regents being more ſafe, juit, or honeſt ; and no more ought Gon Pedro 5 
Will to be conſidered as fit and reaſonable, having then but a ſimple Ne- 
gative Vote, not that of a Kings, any more than it can be thought tia! 
any one man, or party, in the Nation, defired to emorace —_—_— 
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Lecau'e King Jolm made ſuch a proffer to Mirammumalem, King of Adoroces. 
Alat, Peril. fd. 243. 

Thcugh the cafe is far diſferent from the late Dow Alphonſo of Portage), 
the Incapacitated King was an Idcot, which being in a manner the ſame 
as Infancy, a Regency is ſomewhat more proper ; conſidering too, that 
Alphonſo had never exaſperated the pcopic, nor committed tuch ills «s 
King Jamze;: Or if they were bad, yet were they the reſiits of Folly, but 
King 7amer's thoſe of a miſchievous Politick Deſign. if then they thought 
a Regency inconvenient, though over an Infant, much more might we 
over a Prinee deſigning to get Arbitrary Power. 

Miner. You make a great noiſe of the Inconveniencies of a Regency, 
ani yet now bring, for example, a Regency which that Nation Jived 
urnger very happily, for almoſt twenty ycars, wi:hout any diſturbances 
trom the Depoted. h 

Cornterm:ner. Put the power of Alphonſo to attempt any great deſign 
was wholly weak by Idiotiſm, and this likelihood of attempting was yet 
more barricr'd by imprifoning him ; a thing which is not convenient to be 
Hd on King James, for reaſons innumerable that I could allege ; 
aud do hold it would be a moſt Impious act, though never to cake to be 
obtained, ard on the higheſt provocations. 

Sweedland, not a hundred years ſince, ſuffered great "Troubles, Wars 
ard Confuhons, by ſetting upa Regent in place of their abdicated King, 
and were forced, during the Life of the abdicatcd King, to Crown the 
taid Regent, which was Charles 1X. 

Again, becauſe the Wife of Henry the Great of France, was made 
Regent, while her Husband went to the Wars, can it be therefore ſup- 
poſed that the King was Incapacitated, or had thereby diveſted himſelf 
of any Authority? Nay, the verv Authority of ſuch Regencies hath been 
declared, firſt, by the King, for whom it ated; and can you ſuppoſe 
the King would have conceeded to ſuch a Medium ? No, ſure, but ſup- 
poſing he had, yet by his ſtay in England, for ſure he would ne're have 
Articled to have been Eaniſhed or Confined, he would have made ſuch 
Incroachments,gone from houſe to houſe, Pleaded his ownCauſe,andinfinua- 
ted himſelf into the love of the People, who are generally Credulous, 
and tender hearted : And not only have hcartned, and puſhed on the Pa. 
piſts to ſome attempts, but 'twould have been the very ſuffering, nay, 
the being forced to entertain an Implacable Enemy in the Realm, who 
would havc raiſce great Combuſtions, and thereby have refeated himſelf 
13 as full Authority as ever, and to be ſure, with a Bloody and Revenge- 
tul mind ; fo that, firſt, you muſt have ſought ſome other unprefident- 
ed thing ; and fecondly, tor a fit perſon to accept it. 

Amer, "The Prince or Princeſs of Orange. 
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Counteyminer. The Intereſts of Engle: and Holland are {o different, thu! 
Rr world have b-en impoſſible to have atted the good Regent and 1l:oneit 
Stadholder : Theſe being ſo, we ſhould have expetted his conſulting our 
gain firſt, which mult eertainly have fo difpleafed the States, that they 
wou'ld have diveſted him of aft authority there ; or his private obligations 
tothe Datch malt have yielded to that Nation-all what they bicker and 
pull at, as the ſoveraignty of the Narrow Seas, Fiſhing, &c And fur- 
rher, in caſe King Famer and the Princeſs of Orange ſhould have dy'd be- 
fore him; he would have fonnd no retreat into Holland; no other enter- 
tainment in his own Country, but as is uſually given an Enemy, and a 
diveftment and contifeation of all his wealth and dignities. Into theſe m2- 
ny miſthiefs muſt he have-fell, had he accepted, fuch lofſes, ſuch dangers and 
hazards mult he have run for perhaps a months Regency. 

Miner. He might have ſtay'd in England. 

Conntermmer. A very pretty Reward ; to be brought down from a SaC- 
holder and Regnant Prince, toa Yeoman or petty Irecholder. 

Fefides, there was never any Ruler fo entirely beloved by the people 
whom they would not have ufed ignominioufly had it beet in their 
power : Even Queen Elzaberh herfelft, who bid the fairelt for the univer- 
ſal love of her Subjects, was infeſted by the Puritans; a people of unquiet 
tempers ; who purſued her with unjuſt pratices, to the great diſquict and 
diſturbance of her Reign. | 

Well then, all parties cannot be pleaſed, notwithſtanding all the rea- 
fſonableneſs in the World for 'em to be fo ;and the party fo diſpleaſed will 
feek revenge againſt t1m whom they fay Verna wi : and tie Prince 
being brought 1o low asa Subject, by the Kiug and the Princeſs his Wifes 
death, ſhould perhaps have been called to account for ſome things mali- 
ciouſly objected by a' faftion, and have been thereby brouglt to the 
Block, as almoſt all the ProteQtors or Regents have been. As for the 
Princeſs being Regent, beſides the many other innumerable inconveni- 
encies, as the'coldne(s of Defence ſhe would have made againſt her Fe- 
thers practices; that ſhe might have been tooner wrought upon to give 
way, ſhe might have been ezfier frightened by threats and confpiracics, 
whereby great advantages mght have been taken ; ſhe could not, out of 
a ecrtain tenderneſs incident to Women, have uſed ſuch harſh remedies 
as are requiſite: The Natron is in a troubled condition, and therefore 
evght to have the more able, gkilft] and undaunted Pilot at tit Helry, 
And further, it being impoſſible the Princeſs ſhould pleaſe all patties at 
home, and the Dv:ch abroad ; the quips they had againſt her would have 
been faſtned on the Prince her Husvand, who after the death or the King 
and Frinceſs, would Have been ſubje&t to the fame ifcouvenicicics as it 
the before-recited paragraphs. 
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Auer. All the Inconveniencies that might have happened to him or vs, 
cannot juſtitie, nor diſſolve, the Solema Oath of Allegiance we have entred 
to, 

Counterminer, I have firſt ſhewed you, and we all find that a King does 
oftentimes att wrongs, and thoſe of the blackeit dye, that redreis may be 
taken ; (for ſure,neither the Law of God nor Man protects any in Milchict} 
that the means of redreſs muſt be ſuch as may force him yield to terms, 
though he may be unwilling,and withſtand it ; and that nothing but adecla- 
iing tohaveabdicated and ſetting up another, could be a good and firm re- 
Urels. Now taking it for granted,that what the King had already perpetra- 
ted, wcre of the Catalogue of thoſe for which a King may be declared to 
liave abdicated,and thoſe too attended with a denial of redreſs and refolu- 
tion to perſiſt, I ſhall only deſire you, beſides what was done, to conlider 
what was approaching, and which he would give no promiſe that he would 
not purlue; but alas! What reliance, what truſt could be repoled in kis 
promiſe ? Was it not his Religion that puſh'd him to it ? And was he, or 
has he lince proved e'e the leſs Bigort? No, certainly ; and we not only 
loſt the fruit of all his Oaths and Promiſes by their being broke, but drew 
our {elves into innumerable Inconveniences, by our implicit Credulity 
and Reliance on what was of no Validity. 

\Who can ever ſay the Word of King Fames was ever performed, when 
the breach of it, at any rate, could bring any gain to his Religion ? 
W hat then could have hindered him from purſuing, or have kept us from 
the danger ? And he that makes no promiles of giving over, nor exerts 
any repentance for what he has done, gives us but an ill recommenda- 
tion of himſelf to our kindneſles ; there necds very little reſtraint on a 
man that ſhews any thing of a temper to moderateneſs, but no Bonds, 
no Oaths,no Promiſes,can hold that King who has the Conſcience to break 
them ; for the very leaſt power you could have let him have had, would 
have been ſufficient for him to have acted again what he had done before, 
and pcrhaps, to attain thoſe ends he was aiming at. For as.it is the great- 
cit Impudence and Stupidity, to ſay miſchicts were not approaching, 
miſchiefs {5 certainly Impending, as certain as if they had been already 
a'tcd; foit had been the greateſt of Follies not to haye prevented them, 
by ſuch means as might ſhut the door, not only againſt them, but tor 
cver againſt thoſe kands that had prepared them : Theſe hands whom 
noFaith,no Oaths,noPromiſes,nor Gratitude could bind, but as if to do good 
114d been contrary to their nature, Prevention is one of the higheſt acts 
of Prudence, nay, the only Prudence ; 'tis one of thoſe Attributes that 
makes up the Glories of the God-head : If then we have done evil, you 
mult prove this to no Paradox, wiz. That prevention of ill is the great- 
eſt il, for the means in this caſe were the faits. We, the people of Great 
Kkritam, have had frequent examples of transferring Allegiance ; for to 

own 
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own that our Allegiance is confined to the perſon of any man, for lite, 
tho never ſo T'yrannick, would be the moſt deſtruftive to our Lives, Laws, 
Prerogatives and Eſtates imaginable, and a tempting men to be 1 yrants 
whether they will or no. 

Allegiance is ſubſervient to the good of the Nation, Allegiance is a pro- 
tecting and ſerving a King that a(ts by Law ; but was never intended as 
a forcing a man to act againſt the Law, when-e're the King deſires it ; a 
thing not fo much as objected by either Turrtus or Bellarmme. 

Eut ſay. they, we have” ſolemnly taken the Oath, now if an Oath or 
Promiſe, or the good aimed at, have no other Intrinfick force thai what 
the formal taking obliges, why ſhould any man be obliged by it, who 
never took it ? So that by this Doctrine, the King may ule men who ne- 
ver took the Oath ; and ſuch may act what ever his Kings, or his own 
pernicious Conſcience can prompt him to. 'Thereclore it the King com- 
mands an; apparent ill; an evil, though but of a ſmall conſequence, but 
apparently claſhing with Law and Reaſon, here we mult deay to att it, 
and fit ſtill ; but when his wlawful commauds multiply, and grow t© 
great in number and perniciouſnels, that they {trike at the very root of 
all our Liberties, here all our Allegiance is cancelled, _ 

Your jure dyvmo, Gentlemen, urge that 'tis the Kings Prerogative to 
chooke. Officers, Jwre dirvano and therctore may take whom he pleaſes ; 
whoſe everriglt.it is to choole, we mult not have ſuch men as arc de- 
ſtructive to the Government, whatever Power the Letter of the L,aw may 
ſcem to give. Fm ſure it never intended men Enemies to the goud of the 
Common-weal, 
tence ; ;if we find them there, the hand that placed them did evil. and 
will any;man ay, that Law, Right or Reaſon, had the ordering it ? 

Miner. The Prince of Orange has taken upon hm, or accepted of tic 
Crown, ,contrary to what he promiſed by his Declaration; where lic {ays, 
he only came to redreſs gricvances. 

Counterminer, His acceptance of being made Kinz, is fo far from bing 
a breach of his Declaration, tl1at it 15 a yuſt performance thercot ; and no! 
$9, have done ſo, would have been the greateſt breach of it imagiuable. 

Take his Words, the very Words of the Declara- 
tron it ſelf : 1 have thought fit to go over mto England, ro Declar. $:12, 13,14- 
declare that this car Expedition, 15 intended for no other de= Adi. p. 16. 

/ign but to have a Free and Lawfut Parliament aſſembled, 

that ſo the two Houſes may concur in the preparing of ſuch Laws, as they, upon 
free and full debate, ſtall judge neceſſary and comvemient, for the Security and 
Maintenance of the Proteſtant Religion, and the whole Natim, under a juſt 
and legal Government: ; 

Here he ſays he is not come over to Coonquer, as ſome gave out, nor 


for any other deſign whatſoeyer, but that the Proteſtant Religon, , the 
F ace, 


ſhould be introduced under any quick, quillet, cr pre- . 
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Peace, Honour ahd Happineſs of t!1e Nation, may be eſtabliſhed upon. 
laiting Foundations ; the methods of which to be ſuch, as both Houtes 
ſhall judge necctlary ani convenient. | | 

Now a Parliament has been fairiy and freely chofeh, there were all 
the clientials neceſlary, full, ample, uſual, and ſufficient Authority, 
wh were to do what they thought tit for the gaod of rhe Nanon ; for 
ture you hole them to do lumewaat. Now 7hey have ferdged it mereſſa- 
r; and convenient t© (et him on the 'Thro1e, as the only why to Ht abliſh 
the Proteſhant Relidiom, the Peace, Howur and Happine'; . of theſe Na- 
tions : He is the laftins Foundation the, hav: thought -ſit ro oboofe, and 
to what they ſhould judge convenient. He has ſolemnly promiſed, by his 
lame Declaration, to perform, to anſwer their delires, to follow their 
mealures and methods, in thefe Words, Ard we, for our puyt, wil: eoncnr 
mm every thing, which a Free and Lawfi! Parliament forall doreyynine; (And! Cer- 
tainly, none will obje&t that this waynvt a lawful Parliament, -(ince'mey 
had n>t oy Authentick Choice 4nd/Authority from us ; Watit Yoes not 
ly muchas ditter in the name, fince the very aſſembly, with ' the! lawtul 
Crowned Head, has been called a Convyeation betore. and -thole - that 
will uphold ſuch a pitiful pretence, muſt urge rov, thict we'nmvuſt have een 
without a Head tillthis time, unleis King Fame: Would have cine - over, 
a1 cal'd a Parliament, and Irgned a wit declaring him'off abated. 

The very denial of the Prince, ' to accept the Crowh, kad” w8t- only 
een the moft unkind and unfair thing” intaginable, 'a' denying! to- aft for 
our Satety, bur the moſt dangerous, fince the late King teeing the Prince 
would not take it on any terms, would have yielded to nv meaſures ; 
thW1zh, indeed, 'all meafures would have been infigniticant; 'ardd ff he 
wou!d avetame in again on his own terms, knowing if 'we tatl'nor'tire 
Price we mult trave him, for the {fake lay only between them. | 

Minty, WAN, whatever yon may talk, 1 fancy there might tave been 
ways to have fcttled all things quiet, and yet kept the King on the 
Throne. 

Comnrcrminer, \Why, did not the King, or ſome for him, make Propoſi- 
tions, which ifthey Had betn, ſach as we ought to Have actepred,. he 
would, no queſtion, tave done, ſince hall they been re ted,” tmuſt have 
aindcd ail gol men ontiis fide ;- a thing not of a {mall conſequence to'his 
}lonour, intereſt awd Happinets ? But iuppoſing there might ave been 
luc! things vitered, and that he would have fubmitted to them, which is 
a molt notorious faltity and contradxtion, yet, Is it no trouble to have a 
King, mſtcad of a turling Father, a perfidious Betraycr, watthing for 
all oppoitunittes tYat ſhould offer thetniletves, to'opprets us ? T6 keep him, 
an Enemy, in the Parliament, in the Councils ? Oge that held Corteſpon- 
dence witli hitn, againſt 'whom we ought to' proclaim War? A Cotre- 
lpoagence and Obligation, that myu't have made” £nz12d fit till, and not 
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help he nega Enemy of all C:riffexdom, and which would have c©9a- 
maged our Allies that were Confederated againt him, Or if a War kay 
been Declared, 'twauld have been carried on ſo weakly, that we mutt 
have became, though with cxpence of our Coyn, an Infamy tothe whol- 
World, a Scandal to the Pruteftant Religion ; as great a ſcandal as the 
moſtChriftian Kings fiding with Mahbome: againſt Chriſt, is to the Roman 
Catholick Religion. Conſider but the bickerings that mnſt ever have been 
berween hina and his people, and the wore than uſual hate the Papilts 
would haye had ; and which, certainly, they would have exertcd by 
Plots, having him, that ate at the Helm, ready to aſſiſt the blow, Nay, 
what reſiſtance could we have made, had the Turk, Pope or Spancard, 
mac War againſt us? And further, conſfider that the Fortune of War 
may give Vittory to the French ; or he might have made, and 
may make, an advantageous Peace, and then Tet me fee him that ſhall 
dare to fay,, Ring "Zames could not have broke through all the Shackles 
put on him. Thele are things that all the proviſions in the World could 
not have hindered, ſince nothing can alter his Nature or Religion; aud 

et, are ſuch as may be greatly deſtrultive to the Nation, in their Wealth, 

raffick, Quiet and Religion, to have a-Ring whom we could not trult, 
nor put any confidence in ; that would widen, rather than heal, and 
have fell a Victim, ſo he, might do any thing could ruine us. The verickk 
torry Pattious Cit, though loaded with Fines and Imprilonments, often 
'Taifes 'great diſturbances in a State, and what-can a King do, cloathed 
with Authority, Friends, Money and Fortrelles ? Suppoling he oaly uſes 
as the fate King did ſeveral, who could take the Oaths, and therefore 
were Capacitated for Offices, and who went, and would have gone as far 
as the moſt rigid rank Jeſuite, muſt-the Prince, all the waile dangers could 
be expected, fo long keep an Army and Fleet ready for England { Or 
continually "Cruiſe in the Channel, to hinder the French trom Landing / 
Now'luppoſe his Goodneſs would, his Purſe cannot; and when ever 
there was occaſion, asnow, and the King were a little trightned, 'twere 
but for a ſmall party, and thoſe very Jgnorants, to fay, Came, all's quict, 
ROW you may begone, and ſo, put the Child to Bed, arid lay the Goule i 
the Fire, [But what is moſt ſtrange of all, without giving oac real, lat 
the'King can be ticd up from, or will tocbcar to act the like again ; al 
fo the King would have played with the Prince, till he had tired him, and 
thenhave began, unleſs you will {ppoſe, winch no body furc can, the 
King, on all advantagos of an cafe promotiag his Cauſe, would not have 
laid hold on't ;.and fo muſt have reap'd the Miſchief of our Folly, as the 
Boy in the Fable, who had {© often called for hclp to ihe Shepherds, 
when no danger was near, that when the Wolf came, ticy denied his 
'Cries, and the Shcep were devoured. 
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Miner. Tat the Convention have made themſelves a Parliament. 
Chunterminer, 1 conceive "tis no Crime partaking cither of malice or un- 
truth, to fay a Parllament, 2 poſſe, may be neither good, nor wiſe ; at 
leaſt, they will not 2& (© kindlv, nor be © ſenſible of rewarding the 
Prince, as he, undoubtedly, deferves. Our Gratitude grows fo cold al. 
ready, even that ſome men, who were moſt forward for his coming, out 
of a pettiſh humour, whether private gain, or their laying themſelves 
' open to our Jeſuitical Adverſaries, be the cauſe, do ane page 
their firſt Condutt, and the Prince's Aftion, which was : ory from 
irs rife, and | hope will never ſet in Diſhonour or Oblivion ; and if it is 
ſo cold now, how much colder would it have been e're the Convention 
could hare been diſmilled, and the Parliament called ? Surely, dead and 
forgotten, if our coldneſs, in two months more, were proportionable to 
the two former. But if a reward above the Crown 1s due, and if it 
be due, and we negle&, out of a narrow ſtingineſs, to pay it, 'twould 
not only have been a ſhame, but a danger to the Nation, becauſe our 
Ingratitude would have been remember'd, as much as frights are remem- 
ber'd more than joys, and would have deterred all men from ever more 
lending us aſſiſtance, if any occaſion ſhould happen. But do you except 
againſt the particular Members ? 
Mimer. No. | 
Counterminer. Then I perceive, that the Act, and not the Ators, is 
bad: Put in whom lies it? If you ſay in the Parliament it is ſtrange, 
fince they could be no wiſer nor honeſter, by being a Parliament more 
than a Convention, or being choſen by a Prince's Letter, or a King's 
Writ. Well, if they were choſen as Authentickly, our Repreſentatives 
as ever any were. | hope, firſt, 'tis the Kings Prerogative to Judge of 
the conveniency of continuing or diffolving, and if the King pleaſes, as he 
was pleaſed to conſult them about it, and take their direftions. Sure, 
they are Judges of the neceſſity of their being made a Parliament,and their 
Janne muft be as good, wiſe, and honeſt, as if a nominal Parliament 
ad gave it ; which therefore you would have lik'd ; but once more I 
tell you, yellow Wax neither gives more Wit nor Honeſty. And the 
may, if they pleaſe, make it, for the future, that a Letter ſhall be ſuffici- 
ent to call them ; nay, and tho. having the like form as Parliaments 
ever had, ſhall be called Conventions. $0 little is there in a Name. 
Now, not to divide the Kings Intereſt from his Subjets, Firſt, It was 
h?s Intereſt, an Intereſt honeſtly due to him, to coutinue this Conven- 
tion by making it a Parliament ; and, if 'twas his due, 'twas our Honour, 
and we are obliged to ſee it well paid. Secondly, Ireland, our own Na- 
tive Country-men, and of our own Faith, our own Religion, lye under 
miſerable Calamiries ; 'tis certainly a great unhappineſs that ſuccour has 
been fo long detained, but how much worſe would it haye been to retard 
it 
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it two months longer ? We are ſcarce yet in a ſettledneſs to oppoſe Kinz 
James, and how might he have prevailed where there was 10 Mtonev, 
no Men, no Strength, no Quietneſs,no Authority fully ſet up or lettled. 

_ The Nation had continued two months longer in a wavering con- 
dition, not knowing where to fix ; our old troubles, fears and vealouſics, 
by not knowing how this King and Parliament would agree, muit have 
increaſed, though they do already make up too long a Catalogue. Add 
ro this the many Bills that wanted diſpatching, the much bulinefs to 
be ſettled, after an overture ſo great as this, which cre it was fettled 
as it is, had cauſed Phrenzy ; but had it ſtaid longer, down right mad- 
nels. The Men, Money, and Shipping too, that the Hellander ſtood in 
need of, or perhaps, mult have been forced to a baſe Peace or Havock 
of their Country ; either of which would have redounded to our loſs. 
The Prince, States, and Citizens of London, had Monys due to them; 
the whole was owing trom us to him, and certainly, he might accept of 
thoſe to be {till his Pay-Maſters we firſt offered, and noae except againit 
the men. 

I muſt confeſs, I have heard people cry the Convention is ma.l2 a Par- 
liament, which they object as a Crime, and the reaſon is, becauſe tlic 
Nation is diſpleaſed with it, But where is the Nations reaſon for being 
ſo? Why, with that Inever met, but as ſoon as the Witty Male-con- 
tents are pleaſed to ſtamp one, they ſhall find a Touchſtone ; for ſure, it 
will be an eafie matter to defend men,again{t whom,as to Honeſty, Scnlc 
and Religion,there is no obyeCtion : And that they ſhould(cndued with fuch 
Capacities) act as Fools and Mad-men, is altogether monſtrous, tor 
then they were not honeſt, as is conceeded, but Knaves. And then let them 
ſhew me in what they have been oppreflive, or when did they any thing 
but what has been like true Patriots, and Lovers of their Country, except 
the ſutferance of the proſecution of that Worthy Gentleman Sir fobn Moor, 
and the raking into old matters ; and which is purely done, to gratific the 
unjuſt Clamours of a Fattion, whoſe very ſelves have been forgiven ten 
times worſe, tho this were ſo bad, v/hich 1 altogether deny,as they would 
make it. 

Laſtly,this making them a Parffament, isa thing fo far from being pre- 
judicial to the Nation, that it has proved the moſt advantageous : 'Fhis, 
I fay, was firſt detired of the King by the Convention, and how coutd he 
deny the firſt and only requeſt of his greateſt Friends, who asked no 1211- 
reaſonable matter, tnere was nothing 1m it of Seli-nitercit, nothing of licat 
nor faction, but a conſideration that the Common. weal wanted fully 
applications : And had they taken ſuch meatures as a Dillolution of that 
Convention, all that had been till then done, in order to our redrets, 
would have been as nothing, and we mult have perithed Inevitably, 
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